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PUBLISHERS’  PREFACE. 


Two  large  editions  of  “Suppressed  Information”  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kansas, 
the  most  widely-circulated  Socialist  newspaper  in  the  world. 
Ottr  co-operative  publishing  house  has  lately  taken  over  the 
Appeal’s  book  business,  and  we  now  present  this  third  edition 
of  Mr.  Warren's  pamphlet. 

A  notable  addition  will  be  found  in  the  latter  pages.  It  is 
the  speech  that  Fred  Warren  delivered  before  the  United 
States  Court  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  on  July  1,  1909. 

When  Haywood,  Moyer  and  Pettibone  had  been  kidnaped 
from  Colorado  by  State  officials  of  Idaho,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Governor  of  Colorado^  and  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  refused  to  release  the  kidnaped  men, 
Fred  Warren  and  his  associates  in  the  Appeal  to  Reason  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  novel  object  lesson  to  show  the  people  that  kid¬ 
naping  had  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

They  offered  a  reward  for  the  kidnaping  and  delivery  to 
the  Kentucky  authorities  of  ex-Governor  Taylor,  who  was  under 
Indictment  on  a  charge  of  murder  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Indiana.  Of  course  no  injury  to  Taylor  was  intended ;  the 
object  was  to  expose  the  class  character  of  the  United  States 
courts,  and  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  Haywood. 

For  mailing  a  notice  offering  this  reward  Fred  Warren  was 
indicted.  By  a  jury  composed  of  Republicans  he  was  convicted. 
He  was  asked  to  show  cause  why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him.  His  answer  was  the  great  speech  with  which 
this  pamphlet  ends. 

To  make  room  for  it  we  have  omitted  some  of  the  less  essen¬ 
tial  portions  of  “Suppressed  Information,”  and  we  believe  that 
the  pamphlet,  as  it  now  appears,  will  prove  wonderfully  effective 
in  the  propaganda  of  Socialism. 
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SUPPRESSED  INFORMATION 

In  the  Congress  of  1776  John  Adams  observed: 
That  as  to  this  matter,  it  was  of  no  consequence  by  what 
name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  free  men 
or  of  slaves.  That  in  some  countries  the  laboring  poor 
men  were  called  freemen;  in  others  they  were  called 
slaves;  but  the  difference  was  imaginary  only.  What 
matters  it  whether  a  landlord  employing  ten  laborers  on 
his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as  much  as  will  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short 
hand? — From  “The  Lost  Principles  of  Sectional  Equilibri- 
. ,  um,”  by  “Barbarossa,”  1860,  p.  39. 

ca  The  following  pages  are  made  up  very  largely  from 
^5  the  “Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor*”  issued. by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  This  report  is  now  “out  of  print” — though  at 
:  the  time  I  write  scarcely  six  months  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  government  print- 
.  ing  office.* 

Many  thousands  of  requests  have  been  made  to  the 
department  for  copies.  These  requests  have  been  met 
by  the  department  officials  with  the  statement  that  the 
“edition  was  exhausted  and  no  more  copies  would  be 
issued.” 

The  explanation  was  made  by  the  acting  labor  com¬ 
missioner,  C.  W.  Hanger,  that  “there  were  no  funds 
available  for  its  reissue.”  When  one  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  millions  expended  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  the  resources  at  its  command,  such 
an  excuse  sounds  childish.  It  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  boasted  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But  a  poor 
subterfuge  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

•Four  years  later,  as  the  third  edition  of  this  pamphlet 
*oes  to  press,  the  report  is  still  “out  of  print." 
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The  truth  is  that  the  report  contains  information  oi 
so  damaging  a  character  against  t*he  capitalist  system 
that  its  votaries  would  fain  keep  it  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public — especially  that  portion  of  it  known 

as  the  working  class. 

It  shows,  as  does  no  book  of  modern  times,  the 
abject  dependence  of  the  wage  worker  upon  the  capi¬ 
talist  for  the  means  of  life — (a  job) — and  it  shows, 
too,  the  utter  inability  of  the  capitalist  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  steady  employment  for  more  than  one-half  of 
the  great  army  of  workers  ready  and  willing  to  con¬ 
cert  their  lives  into  wealth  in  exchange  for  the  food 
and  clothing  necessary  to  maintain  an  animal  exist¬ 
ence. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  advance  bulletin  of  this  report  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  “high  standard  of  living’’  which  his  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  previous  republican  administra¬ 
tions  had  made  possible  for  the  working  class.  When 
the  volume  itself  was  issued  it  was  so  at  variance  with 
the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  president  that  word 
was  hastily  sent  along  the  line  to  “bury  the  book.” 

If  you  will  follow  me  through  the  pages  of  this 
little  pamphlet  you  will  understand  why  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  capitalist  system  did  not  want  Carroll  D. 
Wright’s  “Eighteenth  Annual  Labor  Report”  to  gain 
general  circulation.  In  quoting  from  other  writers  -to 
support  Mr.  Wright’s  figures,  I  have  been  careful  to 
select  only  those  who  are  recognized  by  the  capitalists 
as  authorities.  I  do  this  in  order  to  disabuse  the  mind 
of  the  prejudiced  reader,  so  far  as  possible,  of  any 
partisanship  on  my  part. 

From  these  sources  I  will  produce  evidence  show¬ 
ing— 

First — That,  as  John  Adams  pointed  out  ioo  years 
ago,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  laboring 
poor  man  who  to-day  works  for  wages,  which  he  must 
spend  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  chattel  slave 
who  received  those  necessities  from  his  master; 

Second — That,  in  reality,  the  condition  of  the  av 
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erage  American  workingman  is  worse  than  was  that 
of  the  chattel  slave  in  the  United  States  before  the 

civil  war ; 

Third — 'That  the  state  of  unemployment  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  and  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  capitalist  system  oif  production ; 

Fourth — That  so  long  as  it  (the  capitalist  system) 
continues  the  condition  of  the  working  class  will 
steadily  grow  worse. 

These  four  propositions  I  will  prove  by  the  words 
and  evidence  furnished  by  the  supporters  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself.  I  will  then  prove  to  you,  my  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  'friend,  that  only  by  the  establishment  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  capitalist  system  can  the  condition  of  the 
wealth  producers  of  the  nation  Do  improved. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Our  modern  system  of  industry  will  not  work  without 
some  unemployed  margin,  some  reserve  of  labor. — Prof. 
Charles  Booth. 


STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


*Q9Q 
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EHPLOYEO 
ALL  YEAR 


Employed  all  the  time  . . . 50.19  per  cent 

Employed  part  of  the  time . 49.81  per  cent 


— Page  42,  18th  Annual  Labor  Report. 


Is  there  an  unemployed  army  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  willing — yea,  anxious — to  work 
who  can  find  no  one  to  employ  them? 

The  average  man  will  dismiss  the  question  with  lit¬ 
tle  consideration.  If  he  happens  to  belong  to  that 
group  of  wage-earners,  comprising  50  per  cent  of  the 
working  class,  constantly  employed,  he  may  tell  you 
there  is  a  job  for  every  man  willing  to  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  did  he  belong  to  that  other  group,  com¬ 
prising  50  per  cent  of  the  working  class,  employed 
part  of  the  time,  his  answer  would  doubtless  be  entire¬ 
ly  different. 

If  you  ask  this  question  of  a  politician  belonging  to 
the  dominant  party,  he  will  dismiss  it  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  and  tell  you  that  in  this  wonderful  land  of 
prosperity  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  to  prove  it  he 
will  quote  from  the  February,  1904,  issue  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Magazine ,  published  at  Boston,  the  words  of 
the  late  Senator  Hanna:  “There  are  two  jobs  for 
every  man.” 

But  do  the  facts,  as  disclosed  by  your  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  backed  by  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  your  government,  bear  out  these  optimistic  and 
careless  statements? 

The  most  important  contribution  made  'by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wright'  to  the  economic  literature  of  the  nation 
is  his  “Eighteenth  Annual  Labor  Report.”  It  is  labeled 
the  “Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food.”  The 
investigation,  however,  covered  a  larger  field.  In  it 
we  find  carefully  compiled  the  earnings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingman,  his  wife  and  children.  More  than 
this,  it  shows  the  state  of  employment  and  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  the  causes  of  the  latter  condition.  It  is 
with  the  unemployed  problem  I  will  deal  in  this 
chapter. 

In  the  preface  of  his  report,  page  n,  Mr.  Wright, 
in  order,  doubtless,  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  field  had  been  covered, 
says: 

Inasmuch  as  the  families  canvassed  were  distributed 
over  thirty-three  states,  and  the  proportion  in  each  geo¬ 
graphical  division  corresponds  very  closely  to  Its  impor¬ 
tance  in  an  industrial  sense,  and  owing  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  families  investigated,  selected  without  reference  to 
industry,  it  is  believed  that  the  data  here  given  relative 
to  cost  of  living  are  fairly  representative  of  the  conditions 
existing  among  the  wage  workers  of  the  whole  country. 

“There  was  a  disposition,”  continues  the  repQrt,  “on 
the  part  of  the  families  visited  to  give  exact  informa¬ 
tion,”  and  “while  individual  statements  may  not  be  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  av¬ 
erages  based  on  any  considerable  number  of  statements 
correctly  represent  the  group  of  families  from  which 
they  were  secured.” 

Mr.  Wright's  conclusions,  based  on  his  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  resources  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  United  States  government,  agree  with  those 
of  other  investigators,  who  followed  different  methods. 
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“The  figures  of  unemployment,' ”  says  Robert  Hunter, 
in  his  new  hook,  "Poverty/’  "although  imperfect, 
show  that  the  evil  is  wide-spread,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity.  .  .  .  In  every  industrial  community 

the  same  insecurity  of  livelihood,  due  to  irregular  em¬ 
ployment,  exists  ”  It  has  been  said  that  during  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902  the  entire  supply  of 
mined  coal  was  exhausted,  but  the  excess  of  laborers 
in  that  district  is  so  great  that  within  a  short  time 
after  the  strike  was  settled  a  report  was  sent  out  on 
reliable  authority  that  "intermittent  labor  is  again  the 
lot  of  anthracite  employes.  The  collieries  do  not  av¬ 
erage  more  than  two-thirds  time.” 

The  census  o-f  1900  shows  that  3,523,730,  or  15.1 
per  cent  of  all  the  workers  over  ten  years  of  age  en¬ 
gaged  in  gainful  occupations,  were  unemployed  a  part 
of  the  time  during  the  year.  The  census  of  1900  places 
the  number  of  unemployed  during  some  part  of  the  year 
(1899) — a*  6,468,964,  or  '22.3  per  cent  of  all  workers 
over  ten  years  of  age.  These  figures  include  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  and  include  agriculture.*  In  manufac¬ 
turing  alone  the  unemployment  rose  to  27.2  per  cent  of 
all  the  workers,  the  industrial  states  of  the  North  and 
East  showing  the  greatest  per  cent  of  unemployment. 
In  the  industrial  -towns  of  Haverhill,  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River  the  number  of  unemployed  ranged 
.  from  39  to  62  per  cent.** 

These  figures,  if  one  could  read  behind  the  returns, 
tell  a  story  of  pitiful  hardship  and  privation  which  the 
black  slave  never  knew.  The  chattel,  in  whose  body 
the  master  had  from  $500  to  $1,000  invested,  was  at 
least  provided  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  He 
may  have  felt  the  lash  on  his  back  at  times,  but  he 
never  knew  the  haunting  fear  of  hunger,  which  is  the 
lot  of  millions  of  free  American  wage  workers  of 
to-day. 


•Census  Reports,  Vol.  I.  Occupations,  page  ccxxvL 
••Census  of  Mass.,  1896,  p.  106. 
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The  significance  of  these  figures  of  unemployment 
is  apparent  when  we  compare  them  as  follows : 

1889  (census  of  1890)....  _ 15.1  per  cent  unemployed 

1889  (census  of  1900)  . 22.3  per  cent  unemployed 

1903  (18th  Labor  Report) . 49.81  per  cent  unemployed 

Study  those  figures  calmly  and  dispassionately,  my 
practical  friend.  What  sort’  of  a  story  do  they  tell 
you?  What  are  the  causes  of  this  unemployment? 
Back  of  every  effect  is  a  cause — search  far  enough 
and  you  will  find  it.  Commissioner  W right  enumerates 
the  superficial  causes  of  unemployment  as  follows, 
page  296  of  his  report: 

CAUSE  OP  IDLENESS. 

Establishment  closed,  unable  to  get  work,  and  slack 


work  . 56.96 

Sickness  . 23.65 

Vacation  .  6.45 

Bad  weather . . . 2.25 

Strike  . 2.07 

Accident  . 1.66 

Not  given  . 6.68 

Drunkenness . 26 


Before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  unemployment  of  the  wage  workers,  I  wish  to 
consider  the  above  table  briefly,  in  order  to  puncture 
some  of  the  glaring  fallacies  spread  broadcast  by  cap¬ 
italist  writers  and  speakers.  The  real  causes  of  un¬ 
employment,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  not  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Wright  and  his  co-laborers. 

We  are  calmly  told  by  a  group  of  self-satisfied  re¬ 
formers  that  “drunkenness  causes  idleness — hence 
misery  and  degradation.  Abolish  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  you  end  idleness.” 

Mr.  Wright’s  investigation  shows  that  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  idleness  which  he  found  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  working  class  was  caused  by  drunken¬ 
ness.  “It  may  be  well  to  remark,”  says  Mr.  Wright, 
page  46,  “that  it  is  quite  probable  that  drunkenness  in 
some  cases  was  reported  as  'sickness’  by  the  forbear¬ 
ing  wife  when  giving  data  for  the  schedule.”  Assum- 
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ing  that  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  are  not  far  from  wrong,  one  has  but  to  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Wright  tells  us  the  average  work¬ 
ingman's  family  spends  25  cents  per  week  for  liquor.; 
As  one-half  of  the  families  investigated  reported  no. 
expenditure  for  liquor  it  would  leave  an  average  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  workingman  who  did  spend  his 
money  in  riotous  living  of  50  cents  per  week.  Fifty 
cents  per  week  wouldn't  go  very  far  towards  habitual 
drunkenness.  In  the  absence  of  any  more  definite  fig¬ 
ures  on  this  particular  phase  of  idleness,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusions  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  as  ap¬ 
proximately  correct — in  which  case  drunkenness 
among  the  working  class  as  a  cause  of  idlenesw  may 
be  dismissed  as  of  little  import? nee. 

Driven  to  the  wall  on  this  proposition,  the  bourgeois 
economist,  anxious  to  throw  the  responsibVfity  for 
chronic  idleness  upon  the  working  class,  points  to  the 
long  array  of  strikes — strikes,  we  are  told,  chat  are  in 
all  cases  and  at  all  times  inaugurated  by  the  men. 
Assuming  that  this  is  true,  we  find  charged  up  against 
them  responsibility  for  2.07  per  cent  vf  the  idleness 
we  find  in  the  country.  Add  to  this  th<e  .26  of  one  per 
cent  charged  against  drunkenness,  Mid  we  find,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  figures  producer  by  the  capitalist 
class,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  appalling  total  of  idle¬ 
ness  which  exists  in  the  United  Spates,  at  a 'time  when 
the  country  is  enjoying  a  gratifying  period  of  “pros- 
,”  chargeable  to  the  working  class. 


“You  surely  will  not  charge  our  beneficent  system 
with  the  idleness  caused  by  aickness,”  protests  the  cap¬ 
italist  apologizer. 

I  will  let  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  answer  this  question, 
as  follows: 

There  is  no  other  ni&ttrn,  comparable  industrially  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  s#  backward  as  this  country  in  its 
knowledge,  in  its  legislation,  in  its  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  for  dealing  with  the  insanitary  conditions  in  fac¬ 
tories,  mines  and  workshops,  and  in  preventing  or  regulat¬ 
ing  those  dangerous  processes  in  industry  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  very  large  number  of  unnecessary  diseases, 
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accidents  and  deaths.  ...  No  other  country  has  so  much 
as  our  own  permitted  individuals  to  disregard,  to  a  crim¬ 
inal  extent,  the  health  and  welfare  of  employes.  I  dare 
say  no  other  nation  has  so  many  cases  of  illness  wholly 
due  to  preventable  industrial  causes  as  the  United  States. 
The  workingmen  who  are  crushed,  crippled,  or  killed,  who 
contract  incurable  diseases,  who  are  poisoned,  or  who  are 
incapacitated  by  carelessness,  insanitary  conditions,  or 
dangerous  machinery,  are  so  numerous  in  this  day  that 
in  a  very  few  decades  we  shall  look  back  upon  this  period 
as  one  of  downright  barbarism.  ...  No  one  can  help 
knowing  that  sickness  is  caused  by  vile  tenements,  by 
dangerous  employments  and  insanitary  workshops;  .  .  . 

furthermore,  no  one  can  fail  to  know  that  an  excessive 
number  of  deaths  occur  among  the  work  people  employed 
in  certain  industries  and  living  in  certain  tenements.  The 
cause  and  effect  are  clear.  Then  why  does  not  the  owner 
or  employer  remedy  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  poverty  and 
death?  “He  probably  does  not  know  it  exists”  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  answer.  But  It  is  no  answer.  Attempt  to  remedy 
the  evils  by  legislation,  or  by  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  then  you  begin  to  realize  that  you  are  in  a  fight,  and 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  landlords  and  employ¬ 
ers  are  against  you.  Every  movement  you  make  is  watch¬ 
ed  and  attacked.  Even  bribery  will  be  used  to  defeat 
sanitary  measures;  that  Is  to  say,  measures  to  save  life. 
Now  the  conclusion  one  is  forced  to  draw  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  sort  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  the  logic 
by  which  one  reaches  the  conclusion  seems  clear  and  cer¬ 
tain.  These  men  are  murderers. 

This  is  a  strong  indictment,  but  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  to  refute  Mr.  Hunter’s  statement  of  facts 
and  his  conclusion  that  the  employing  and  landlord 
classes  are  responsible  to  a  very  large  degree  for  the 
sickness  and  disease  among  the  working  class? 

“But  these  men  do  not  have  to  work  in  these  unsani¬ 
tary  and  dangerous  surroundings !”  again  protests  out 
capitalist  apologist.  Sidney  Webb,  in  “Industral  De¬ 
mocracy,”  says : 

The  wage  earner  sells  to  his  employer,  not  merely  so 
much  muscular  energy  or  mechanical  ingenuity,  but  prac¬ 
tically  his  whole  existence  during  the  working  day.  An 
overcrowded  or  badly  ventilated  workshop  may  exhaust 
his  energies;  sewer  gas  or  poisonous  material  may  under¬ 
mine  his  health;  a  badly  constructed  plant  or  imperfect 
machinery  may  maim  him,  or  even  cut  short  his  days; 
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coarsening  surroundings  may  brutalize  his  life  and  do 
grade  his  character;  yet,  when  he  accepts  employment,  he 
tacitly  undertakes  to  mind  whatever  machinery,  use  what¬ 
ever  materials,  breathe  whatever  atmosphere,  and  endure 
whatever  sights,  sounds  and  smells  he  may  find  in  the 
employer’s  workshop,  however  inimical  they  may  be  to 
health  or  safety. 

The  workingman  to-day  has  no  choice — if  he  does 
not  like  the  conditions  of  employment,  the  employer 
or  his  agent  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  informs  him 
there  are  plenty  of  men  .willing  to  do  the  job.  Press¬ 
ing  necessity  and  the  cry  of  the  little  ones  at  home  de¬ 
cide  the  day,  and  for  the  bread  necessary  to  sustain 
life  men  will  face  risks  which  the  slave  master  would 
never  have  permitted  his  slave  to  take. 

I  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  coal  mine  in  Missouri  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  I  saw  cageful  after  cageful  of 
blackened  corpses  brought  to  the  surface ;  to  this  day 
the  wails  of  anguish  from  wife  and  children  as  the 
body  of  the  loved  one  was  discovered  rings  in  my  ears, 
and  I  wondered  why  men  would  take  such  risks.  I  was 
young  then — I  know  better  now.  I  can  now  under¬ 
stand  why,  the  day  after  the  wreckage  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  been  cleared  away,  men  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands  and  faced  the  unseen  dangers  of  black- 
damp,  falling  slate  and  gas.  They  had  to  live.  And 
then  I  learned  that  a  few  thousand  dollars  spent  in 
measures  of  safety  would  have  prevented  this  sacri¬ 
fice  of  human  life — that  the  law  required  this  to  be 
done.  But  over  against  the  law,  against  the  lives  of 
these  men,  against  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless,  was  balanced  the  dividends  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  mining  corporation.  They  lived  in  New 
York  and  London,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
the  local  situation — they  demanded  profits  and  divi¬ 
dends  of  their  superintendents.  The  superintendent 
knew  he  had  to  produce  dividends  or  hand  in  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  to  have  done  that  meant  that  he,  too, 
must  face  death  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine.  And  so 
the  law  was  violated  and  the  safety  appliances  were 
not  installed.  Mr.  Hunter  is  right — these  capitalists 
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are  murderers — tout  there  is  yet  no  law  to  punish  them. 

We  now  come  to  that  other  phase  of  idleness — the 
“closed  shop.”  Not  the  “closed  shop”  which  Mr. 
Parry  and  his  friends  talk  about — tout  the  shop  that 
is  closed  because  the  capitalist  can  find  a  market  for 
no  more  of  bis  goods.  Mr.  Wright  enumerates  under 
the  headings,  “Establishments  Closed,”  “Unable  to 
Get  Work”  and  “Slack  Work,”  responsibility  for  56.96 
per  cent  of  th€  idleness  which  he  found  existed  among 
the  workers.  There  is  no  other  explanation ;  simply 
the  shop  was  closed,  or  work  was  slack  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  was  unable  to  secure  employment. 

Now,  in  considering  the  real  causes  which  lead  up 
to  this  condition  of  unemployment  we  are  going  to  get 
very  close  to  the  trouble  which  afflicts  the  organism  we 
call  society. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  wage  system  it  has  been 
the  dream  of  reformers  and  philanthropists  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  all  men  would  toe  employed. 
Wise  solons  in  the  past  and  law  makers  of  the  present 
have  sought  to  solve  the  riddle,  but  it  has  baffled  their 
very  best  efforts.  The  capitalist,  the  employer  of  men, 
knew  the  effort  was  futile.  He  readily  grasped  the 
fact  that  shourd  all  men  be  employed  the  employer 
would  become  the  slave  of  an  aristocracy  of  labor. 

He  understood,  dimly  it  is  true,  that  his  modern 
system  of  industry  would  not  work  without  a  great  re¬ 
serve  army  of  labor.  He  wanted  this  reserve  for  two 
reasons :  In  times  of  prosperity  he  needed  it  to  bring 
him  extra  profits,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  wanted 
this  reserve  army  of  labor  to  keep  in  subjection  h/s 
employes.  There  is  no  known  method' of  keeping  a 
workingman  to  his  task  so  effectual  as  the  fact  that 
just  outside  the  factory  door  stands  a  man  willing  to 
take  his  job  should  he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  employer. 

The  cry  of  “work  wanted”  tv  as  never  heard  until 
the  wages  system  became  firmly  established  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  of  production.  The  slave  never  lacked 
for  a  task,  nor  did  the  serf  have  any  idle  time.  In 
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these  former  periods  there  was  a  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  jump  their  jobs — today  men 

fight  for  the  chance  to  work.  ] 

A  few  months  ago  a  new  packing  house  in  Kansas 
City  advertised  for  300-  men.  Six  thousand  applied 
for  the  jobs — and  they  fought  for  the  chance  to  work. 
I  talked  with  one  of  them  a  few  days  after  the  riot — 
that’s  what  the  newspapers  called  it — a  “riot  for 
work.”  He  was  a  big,  opefi-faced  Swe3e — with  arms 
muscled  like  an  ox.  He  told  me  they  tore  down  the 
railing  surrounding  the  stairway  as  the  maddened 
crowd  surged  forward  trying  to  get  to  the  packing 
house  agent.  The  agent  selected  the  most  likely  and 
the  others  turned  away. 

“Modern  life,”  Mr.  John  Hobson  has  said,  “has  no 
more  tragic  figure  than  the  gaunt,  hungry  laborer 
wandering  about  the  crowded  centers  of  industry  and 
wealth,  begging  in  vain  for  permission  to  share  in  that 
industry,  and  to  contribute  to  that  wealth;  asking  in 
return,  not  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life, 
but  the  rough  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  family 
which  would  be  practically  secured  to  him  in  the  rud¬ 
est  form  O'f  savage  society.” 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  the  reader  that  there  exists  in 
the  United  States  a  great  army  of  unemployed — you 
have  the  evidence  of  -capitalist  statisticians  and  capi¬ 
talist  writers — and  above  all  you  have  the  evidence  of 
your  own  experience.  But  why  ? 

There  are,  you  will  at  once  recognize,  a  number  of 
causes,  but  we  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion* 
sum  them  all  up  in  the  one  word — -MACHINERY! 

So  evident  is  this  that  even  the  unimaginative  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  p.  cxxiii, 
volume  VII,  say:  “A  factor  that  has  had  a  real 
tendency  to  lower  the  actual  average  earning  of  the 
wage  earner  in  many  industries  is  the  displacement  of 
the  skilled  operative  by  machinery,  which  permits  the 
substitution  of  a  comparatively  unskilled  machine 
hand.  The  tendency  is  noticeable  in  many  Hnes  of  in- 
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dustry.  Its  effects  are  twofold:  To  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  producing  the  same  or  an  increased 
quantity  of  product ,  and,  hence,  to  lower  the  total 
wages  of  the  group;  and  to  reduce  the  average  rate 
of  wages  because  of  the  lower  degree  of  skill  re¬ 
quired." 

The  census  reports  are  rich  in  illustrations  of  this 
twofold  tendency,  but  we  will  consider  but  one  show¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  modern  methods  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
wealth,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  men  unem¬ 
ployed. 

“In  the  tanning  of  leather,”  says  the  census  report, 
“by  reason  of  improved  machinery,  there  has  been  a 
constantly  decreasing  demand  for  skilled  workmen. 
Women  and  girls  are  now  performing  work  formerly 
done  by  men.  In  1890  a  'shaver/  who  had  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years  before  he  became  a 
skilled  workman,  received  as  high  as  $6  per  day  at 
hand  work.  In  1900  he  had  been  quite  generally  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  'handy  man/  who  did  the  same  work  by 
machinery,  accomplishing  four  times  as  much,  and, 
perhaps,  received  a  third  of  the  pay.  ,  .  .  These 

statistics  indicate  that  the  increase  in  production  has 
been  accomplished  very  largely  through  the  utilization 
of  new  and  improved  machinery  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of  wage-earners  and  wages 
paid” — Census,  1900,  Vol.  VII,  page  cxxiv. 
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TENURE  OF  HOMES. 

Mort- 


1903. 

Rented, 
per  cent. 

Free^ 
per  cent. 

gaged, 
per  cent. 

For  the  United  States  (U.  S.  Labor 
Report,  18  th  Vol.,  pp.  64-55), 
working  class  families  . 

81.1 

10.6 

8.3 

1900. 

For  the  United  States  (Census  Re¬ 
port,  Vol.  II.,  p.  cxcii),  all  fam- 
lies . 

53.5 

31.8 

14.7 

1890. 

For  the  United  States  (Census  lie- 
port,  Vol.  II.,  p.  cxcii),  all  fam¬ 
ilies  . 

52.2 

34.4 

13.4 

America  is  very  rapidly  becoming  a 

nation 

of  ten- 

ants.  A  glance  at  the  above  summary  discloses  this 
fact — a  fact  which  our  friends  of  the  capitalist  parties 
would  hide  from  their  constituency.  Mr.  Roosevelt  of 
late  has  had  much  to  say  about  “race  suicide" — but  I 
have  seen  nothing  from  his  pen  which  would  indicate 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  startling  tendency  toward 
“home  suicide/' 

Did  you  ever  read  of  a  “homeless  chattel  slave?'* 
Did  you  ever  read  of  a  chattel  slave  who  lived  in  a 
rented  or  a  mortgaged  house — in  constant  fear  that  he 
would  be  kicked  out  by  the  landlord  for  non-payment 
of  rent  or  failure  to  meet  the  interest  installment? 
No !  Rented  and  mortgaged  “homes" — excuse  the  sa¬ 
tire — among  the  working  class  came  on  with  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  wage  system  of  production  by  “free" 
labor,  which  concentrates  the  workers  into  large  cities 
and  industrial  centers. 

“When  this  revolution,"  says  Hunter,  “brought  into 
the  world  large  cities  and  a  new  industrial  life,  it,-  at 
the  same  time,  destroyed  what  has  been  described  as 
the  Home.  In  our  largest  cities  this  home  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  The  economic  development  of  the  last  hundred 
years  has  destroyed  it  and  left  in  its  stead  a  mere 
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shadow  of  what  once  was  the  source  of  all  things  es¬ 
sential  to  the  world.  The  home  is  now  a  few  rooms 
in  a  crowded  tenement  or  apartment  house.” 

But  homelessness,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
large  cities,  as  one  would  infer  from  Mr.  Hunter's  re¬ 
marks,  <but  extends  to  the  remotest  districts  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  states.  The  per  cent  of  rented  and  mort¬ 
gaged  homes  is  greater  in  the  North  Atlantic  states — 
the  most  advanced  industrial  section  of  the  country — 
where  we  find  the  greatest  per  capita  wealth  and  the 
greatest  per  capita  of  production — the  more  recently 
settled  sections  showing  a  greater  per  cent  of  free 
homes. 

Take  New  York  City,  for  instance.  New  York,  it 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  is  the  wealthiest  city  in 
the  Union.  Its  banks  stand  on  a  par  with  the  financial 
houses  of  Europe,  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  seat  of 
financial  power  is  soon  to  be,  if  not  already,  located  on 
Manhattan  Island. 

In  the  value  of  its  manufactures  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Its  per  capita  wealth  production  is  exceeded  by  but 
three  other  American  cities. 

It  leads  in  the  number  of  millionaires  within  its 
borders — in  point  of  fact,  New  York  City  typifies 
American  financial  and  industrial  progress,  and  yet 
what  4o  the  census  reports  show? 

Read  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  the  history 
of  every  other  city — and  know  to  a  certainty  that  the 
homeless  condition  of  its  inhabitants  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  people  of  every  other  city  will  find  them¬ 
selves  at  no  distant  day. 

In  New  York  City  there  are,  reported  by  the  census, 
a  few  over  400,000  “homes.”  Of  this  number  less  than 
9,000  are  owned  free  and  unincumbered;  less  than 
14,000  families  have  even  a  mortgaged  title  to  shelter 
over  their  heads ; — 

And  384,349  are  rented! 

Ponder  over  the  spectacle.  Of  the  two  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York  City,  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
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wealth  outrivaling  as  does  the  sun  the  stars  the  daz  ¬ 
zling  splendor  of  Rome  in  her  most  palmiest  days  of 
robbery  and  rapine — a  few  over  two  per  cent  can  say 
they  have- a  home  exempt  from  the  toll  of  the  landlord 
and  the  money  shark! 

New  York  City  is  but  a  type,  a  little  more  intensi¬ 
fied,  of  other  American  cities. 

The  census  statistician  has  painstakingly  gathered 
his  information,  and  it  should  damn  any  politician  who 
claims  responsibility  for  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Bad  as  this  showing  is,  it  does  not  convey  to  the 
mind  a  picture  of  the  true  condition  of  the  working 
class — the  great  army  of  wealth  producers. 

Turning  to  page  clxiii,  Vol.  II.,  Census  Reports,  we 
find  that  Manhattan’s  2,000,000  people,  embracing 
433,000  families,  live  in  100,000  dwellings.  Take  from 
this  one-half  of  the  houses  owned  free  and  mortgaged, 
and,  assuming  that  but  one  family  lives  in  each,  it 
leaves  90,000  dwellings  to  400,000  families. 

Startling  as  this  condition  is,  the  situation  is  steadily 
growing  worse.  Says  the  United  States  Census  Re¬ 
port,  page  cxcii,  Vol.  II. :  “These  percentages,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  percentages  for  1890,  show  a 
slightly  increased  proportion  of  both  hired  and  en¬ 
cumbered  homes,  and  a  corresponding  decreased  pro¬ 
portion  of  homes  owned  free.  Nor  is  this  homeless 
condition  confined  to  the  city  proletariat.”  Says  the 
Census  Report,  page  and  volume  last  quoted :  “A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  percentages  for  farm  homes  shows  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  already  stated  for  all  homes.” 

On  page  59  (lix),  Volume  VII.,  the  report  says: 

The  census  of  1900  was  taken  at  a  time  of  special  ac¬ 
tivity  and  productivity  in  manufactures,  and, thus  its  record 
is  of  a  volume  of  industry  at  almost  high-water  mark.  The 
same  general  conditions  existed  during  the  census  of  1890, 
in  a  degree  less  marked,  perhaps,  hut  so  nearly  identical 
thiat  comparison  between  the  statistics  of  the  two  censuses 
can  safely  and  satisfactorily  be  made.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  decade  covered  by  previous  censuses  in  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  so  nearly  alike  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  decade.  This  may  be  shown  by  brief  reference  to 
the  business  situation  at  the  time  of  each  census.  The  year 
1889  iwias  'highly  prosperous,  passing  all  previous  years  in 
the  volume  of  business  done.  .  .  .  The  agricultural 

crops  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  These 
large  crops  stimulated  business  in  all  directions.  .  .  . 

The  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  decade  that  fol¬ 
lowed  w-as  retarded  by  a  period  of  pronounced  business  de¬ 
pression,  first  manifested  in  the  second  quarter  of  1893, 
and  extending  into  1896.  .  .  .  The  gradual  restoration 

of  business  confidence  began  in  1896,  and  1897  was  a  year 
of  recovery.  Large  and  remunerative  crops  from  1896  to 
1899  accelerated  this  recovery,  and  an  increased  demand 
fior  all  varieties  of  product  infused  unusual  activity  into 
manufacturing  enterprises.  The  approach  of  the  census 
year  (1900)  found  the  capacity  of  every  line  of  manufac¬ 
ture  tested  to  the  utmost. 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  from  the  report  in 
order  to  get  the  thought  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  we  are  discussing  figures  indicating  the 
high-water  mark  of  capitalistic  prosperity.  Naturally, 
during  the  prosperous  times  men  buy  homes,  and  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  every  family  who 
possibly  could  availed  themselves  of  the  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  secure  this  very  desirable  possession. 
But  what  do  the  figures  tell  us  ?  Says  the  government 
statistician,  page  193  (cxciii),  Vol  II.: 

A  careful  study  of  the  census  figures  veil}  show  that 
the  older ,  richer  and  more  advanced  the  community , 
the  larger  the  per  cent  of  hired  or  rented  or  encum¬ 
bered  homes . 

From  this  summary  it  appears  that  of  the  16,187,715 
homes  on  the  mainland  o-f  the  United  States  in  1900,  7,259,- 
362  are  returned  as  owned  by  the  families  living  in  them, 
8,365,739  as  hired,  leaving  562,614  for  which  the  facts  of 
proprietorship  were  not  stated.  Disregarding  the  unknown 
element  and  considering  the  percentages  based  upon  known 
'proprietorship,  it  appears  that  46.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
homes  in  1900  are  owned  and  53.5  per  cent  are  hired.  The 
owned  free  constitute  31.8  per  cent.  .  .  .  These  percent¬ 

ages,  as  compared  with  similar  percentages  for  1890,  show 
a  slightly  increased  proportion  of  both  hired  and  encm- 
bered  homes  and  a  corresponding  decreased  proportion  of 
homes  owned  free.  ...  A  comparison  of  the  percent¬ 
ages  for  farm  homes  shows  conditions  similar  to  those  al¬ 
ready  stated  for  all  hprqes. 
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In  Alaska,  where  man  is  just  emerging  from  “primi¬ 
tive  •savagery,”  and  where  the  beneficient  reign  of  the 
higher  civilization  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  hired  homes. 
And,  strange,  the  census  does  not  report  a  single  mort¬ 
gaged  home.  Benighted  Alaska — may  she  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  her  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

Next  comes  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Utah.  Here  the  blessed  mortgage — that  badge 
of  prosperity — makes  its  debut  and  spreads  its  slimy 
coils  around  the  firesides  of  the  free  American  people. 

Gradually  the  tenant  and  the  mortgagor  make  their 
way  down  through  the  line  of  states.  The  free  homes 
disappear  under  the  banner  of  the  auctioneer’s  red  flag 
and  the  tenant  takes  his  place  in  the  procession.  Wis¬ 
consin,  Vermont  and  North  Dakota  are  neck  and  neck 
for  first  place  in  the  greatest  number  of  mortgaged 
homes. 

New  Jersey  leads  the  procession  with  the  smallest 
number  of  homes  owned  free  and  the  greatest  number 
of  rented  homes,  with  the  exception  of  the  trust-ridden 
island  of  Hawaii.  Rhode  Island,  a  state  that  pro¬ 
duces  more  wealth  per  capita  than  any  state  in  the 
Union,  follows  next,  with  New  York,  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  State,  following  a  close  third.  Massachusetts 
shows  less  than  one-fourth  of  her  families  living  in 
homes  free  from  encumbrance. 

And  what  effect  has  this  industrial  revolution,  which 
has  made  homeless  the  wage-worker,  had  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual?  Here  again  we  may  quote  from  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  book,  “Poverty,”  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
not  overdrawn  the  picture.  It  exists  as  he  describes  it, 
as  you  may  see  for  yourself — if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  not  to  be  a  part  of  it : 

Without  the  security  which  comes  only  with  the  own¬ 
ership  of  property,  (Without  a  home  from  which  they  may 
not  be  evicted,  without  any  assurance  of  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  without  tools  with  which  they  may  employ  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  pathetically  dependent  upon  their  physical 
efficiency — their  health  and  strength,  and  upon  the  activity 
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of  machinery,  owned  by  others,  and  worked  or  left  Idle,  as 
the  owners  consider  it  wise  or  profitable. 

In  'this  community  of  workers  several  thousand  human 
beings  were  struggling  fiercely  against  want.  Day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  they  toiled  with  marvelous  persistency 
and  perseverance.  Obnoxious  as  the  simile  As,  they  worked 
from  dawn  until  nightfall,  or  from  sunset  until  dawn,  like 
galley  slaves,  under  the  sting  of  want  and  under  the 
Whip  of  hunger.  On  cold,  rainy  mornings,  at  the  dusk  of 
dawn,  I  have  been  awakened  two  hours  ibefore  my  rising 
time  by  the  monotonous  clatter  of  hobnailed  boots  on  the 
plank  sidewalks,  as  the  procession  to  the  factory  passed 
under  my  window.  Heavy,  brooding  men,  tired,  anxious 
women,' 'thinly  dressed,  unkempt  little  girls,  and  frail,  joyless 
little  lads,  passed  along  half  awake,  not  uttering  a  word  as 
they  hurried  to  the  great  factory.  From  all  directions 
thousands  were  entering  the  various  gates — children  of 
every  nation  of  Europe.  Hundreds  of  others — obviously  a 
hungrier,  poorer  lot  than  these  entering  the  gates;  some 
were  moat  ragged  and  almost  shoeless,  but  all  with  eager 
faces — waited  in  front  of  the  closed  gate,  until  finally  a 
great  red-bearded  man  came  out  and  selected  twenty-three  of 
t'he  strongest,  best  looking  of  the  men.  For  these  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  others,  with  downcast  eyes,  inarched 
off  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  or  to  sit  at  home,  or  in  a 
saloon,  or  in  a  lodging  house,  until  the  following  morning, 
when  they  came  wistfully  again  to  the  same  factory  gate.  In 
this  community,  the  saddest  in  which  I  have  ever  lived,  fully 
fifty  thousand  men,  women  and  children  were  all  the  time 
either  in  poverty  or  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  It  would  not 
he  possible  to  describe  how  they  worked  and  starved  and 
ached  to  rise  out  of  it.  They  broke  their  health  down; 
the  men  acquired  in  this  particular  trade  a  painful  and  dis¬ 
abling  rheumatism,  and  consumption  was  very  common. 
The  girls  and  boys  followed  in  the  paths  of  their  parents. 
The  wages  were  so  low  that  the  men  alone  often  could  not 
support  their  families,  and  mothers  with  babies  toiled  in 
order  to  add  to  the  income.  They  gave  up  all  thought  of 
joyful  living,  probably  in  the  hope  that  by  tremendous  ex¬ 
ertion  they  could  overcome  their  poverty;  hut  they  gained 
while  at  work  only  enough  to  keep  their  bodies  alive. 
Theirs  was  a  sort  of  treadmill  existence,  with  no  prospect 
of  anything  else  in  life  but  more  treadmill.  When  they 
were  not  given  work  in  the  mill  they  starved;  and  when 
they  grew  desperate  they  came  to  my  office  and  asked  for 
charity. 

And  yet,  whatever  the  ills  of  mankind,  they  seem  to 
weigh  heaviest  upon  the  children.  The  enormous  number 
of  deaths  in  certain  parts  of  our  largest  cities  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Massacre  of  the  Innocents.”  In  certain 
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rear  tenements,  in  dark  rooms  and  in  the  most  unsanitary 

portions  of  the  “double  decker’*  tenements,  and  especially 
in  certain  unsanitary  and  pestilential  blocks,  the  'death  rate 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  a  matter  ^of  public 
disgrace.  The  death  rate  of  children  under  five  years  in 
those  places  where  there  were  both  front  and  rear  tene¬ 
ments  ran  up  a,s  high  as  204  per  thousand.  In  other  words, 
flour  or  five  times  as  many  babies  die  in  these  houses  as 
in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  districts.  If  this  same  rate 
were  maintained  among  all  the  poor  (which  is  not  proba¬ 
ble),  of  1,000,000  babies  under  five  years,  200,000  would  die 
annually;  while  of  the  1,000,000  babies  in  the  well-to-do  dis¬ 
tricts  only  50,000  would  die.  The  Tenement  House  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1894  called  the  rear  tenements  “veritable 
slaughter-houses.”  ... 

These  present  day  problems  of  the  child — 'the  cities,  the 
coming  of  immigrants,  the  collapse  of  home  life,  the 
yardless  tenement — are  all  due  to  one  underlying  cause. 
There  has  been  an  entire  revolution  of  industry  during  the 
last  century,  and  nearly  all  the  social  problems  of  child  life 
have  grown  up  as  a  result  of  this  revolution.  The  best 
thought  of  the  entire  period  has  been  given  to  industrial 
development — to  economy,  wealth,  profits  and  wages.  That 
the  needs  of  the  child  have  been  overlooked,  if  not  entirely 
forgotten,  in  the  readjustment  of  society  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions,  cannot  be  questioned. 

When  children  are  robbed  of  play  time  they  too  often  re¬ 
assert  their  right  to  it  in  manhood,  as  vagabonds,  crimin¬ 
als  and  prostitutes.  There  is  a  time  for  work  and  there  is 
a  time  for  play.  A  well  known  educator  has  said:  “Play  is 
the  first  and  only  occupation  of  our  childhood,  and  remains 
the  pleasantest  our  whole  life  long.  To  toil  like  a  beast  of 
burden  is  the  sad  lot  of  the  lowest,  the  most  unfortunate, 
and  the  most  numerous  class  of  mortals,  but  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intent  and  wish  of  nature.”  Whether  or  not  it 
is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  nature,  at  this  moment,  after 
one  hundred  years  of  war  has  been  waged  for  the  abolition 
of  child^slavery,  over  1,700,000  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  are  toiling  in  fields,  factories,  mines  and  workshops. 
“You  cannot  put  tired  eyes,  pallid  cheeks  and  languid  little 
limbs  into  statistics.” 

The  evil  of  child  labor  is  a  new  evil.  It  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  factory  system,  as  the  street  child 
was  brought  into  existence  by  the  tenement.  And,  now, 
in  this  day  of  steam  and  electrical  power,  when  the  mere 
force  of  one’s  hands  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  when  numberless  machines  are  able  to  turn 
out  a  hundred  and  a  thousandfold  more  than  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  do  when  aided  only  by  simple  hand-tools,  child 
labor  has  become  an  evil — superfluous  and  wicked — a  shame 
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to  our  civilization  and  an  inexpiable  crime  against  hu¬ 
manity. 

Child  labor  has  been  synonymous  wiith  “childislavery” 
during  the  entire  last  century.  Any  one  reading  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  previous  centuries  will  see  that  child  Labor  was 
never  so  thought  of  before.  In  the  days  of  home  industry 
it  was  a  most  natural  and  proper  thing  that  the  child 
should  be  a  '‘little  helper”  to  father  and  mother;  “little 
brother”  once  meant  that,  I  believe.  In  the  home  fields  the 
child  was  learning  to  do  the  work  of  the  world,  and  there 
was  both  wisdom  and  kindness  in  teaching  his  little  bands 
•to  master  the  simple  industrial  processes.  The  work  was 
neither  dangerous  nor  confining,  neither  a  monotonous, 
uneducative  routine,  specialized  as  it  is  now,  to  a  hundredth 
part  of  a  man,  nor  was  it  injurious  to  those  tender  years 
and  tender  bodies.  It  was  the  source  of  the  child’s  real  and 
vital  education,  and,  as  a  little  helper  or  apprentice,  the 
child  was  given  attention,  direction,  taught  the  use  and 
value  of  materials  and  skill  of  hands,  so  that,  in  a  few 
years,  he  was  graduated  a  craftsman  with  a  joy-giving  and 
dignified  calling.  The  workshop  was  his  school,  and  it  was 
a  good  school,  with  able  and  competent  teachers.  But  what 
was  a  blessing  in  this  age  became  <a  curse  in  the  next. 

A  vagrant  whom  I  once  knew  had  for  five  years — from 
the  day  he  was  eleven  until  the  day  he  was  sixteen —  made 
two  movements  of  Ms  hands  each  second,  or  23,760,000  me¬ 
chanical  movements  each  year,  and  was,  at  the  time  I  knew 
him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  broken  down,  drunken  and 
diseased;  but  he  still  remembered  this  period  of  slavery 
(sufficiently  well  to  tell  me  that  he  had  “paid  up”  for  all 
the  sins  he  had  ever  committed  “by  those  five  years  in 
hell.”  But  there  is  yet  one  thing  that  must  be  added  to 
the  picture.  Give  the  child  a  tenement  for  a  home  in  the 
filthy  and  muddy  streets  of  an  ordinary  factory  town,  with 
open  spaces  covered  with  tin  cans,  bottles,  old  shoes,  gar¬ 
bage  and  other  waste,  the  gutters  running  sewers,  and  the 
air  foul  with  odors  and  black  with  factory  smoke,  and  the 
picture  is  fairly  complete.  It  is  a  dark  picture,  but  hardly 
so  dark  as  the  reality,  and  if  one  were  to  describe  “'back  of 
the  yards”  in  Chicago,  or  certain  mill  towns  or  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  picture  would  be  even  darker  than  the  one  given. 

It  is  a  dismal  picture,  is  it  not?  You  have  been 
boasting  of  the  splendid  condition  of  the  “American 
working  da9S.,,  And  you  have  been  unconsciously  aid¬ 
ing  in  its  perpetuation  by  your  vote  and  your  influence. 
Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  condition  of  the  black  slave 
before  the  war  with  that  of  the  free  wage-wotker  to¬ 
day.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article 
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printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitu¬ 
tion  : 

The  negro  dn  slavery  had  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
tout  he  spent  his  quiet,  humble  life  in  his  little  cabin,  with 
tots  master  to  care  for  every  want  of  self  and  family.  He 
lived  under  the  best  hygienic  restraint.  His  -habits  of  life 
were  regular,  food  and  clothing  substantial  and  sufficient, 
and  the  edict  of  his  master  kept  him  indoors  at  night  and 
restrained  him  from  promiscuous  indulgence  and  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  the  liquor  saloon.  In  sickness  he  <was 
promptly  and  properly  cared  for  by  physician  and  nurse. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  object  of  the  south¬ 
ern  journals  in  raking  up  this  kind  of  stuff,  unless  it 
is  to  taunt  the  black  man  with  what  he  has  lost. 
Surely  no  master  would  advocate  a  return  to  chattel 
slavery  after  a  half-century  of  prosperity  under  the 
wage  system.  The  slave  might  desire  a  change  to  the 
good  old  days  before  the  war,  but  the  master — never. 

As  advantageous  as  may  have  been  the  system  of 
chattel  slavery  in  America  to  the  slave,  as  compared 
with  the  present  system,  there  is  no  hope  for  either 
the  black  or  white  wage-worker  in  looking  to  the  past. 
It  is  the  future  that  holds  the  key  to  the  sitution.  That 
under  the  prevailing  condition  advantages  have  come 
to  the  working  class  there  is  no  question — but  that 
those  advantages  have  kept  pace  with  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  capitalist  class  I  deny  most  emphatic¬ 
ally .  By  comparison  there  is  a  wider  gulf,  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents  and  economic  advantages,  between 
the  wage  worker  and  his  employer  today  than  existed 
between  the  slave  and  'his  master  or  the  serf  and  his 
lord.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  refer  you  to  the 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  labor  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  United  States,  the  Census  Reports, 
Mr.  Hunter’s  book  and  the  evidence  which  you  see  on 
every  hand. 

Look  at  the  problem  from  whatever  point  of  view, 
we  are  forced  to  accept  the  rather  remarkable  declara¬ 
tion  of  John  Adams  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Then  why  all  this  struggle  ?  Is  it  hopeless  ?  By  no 
means,  my  dear  reader,  as  I  hope  to  show  you  pres- 
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HOW  THE  WORKMAN  LIVES 

Mr.  Wright,  after  his  exhaustive  inquiry,  finds  that 
-the  income  of  the  average  American  family,  including 
husband,  wife  and  children,  is  $827.19. 

How  is  it  spent  ? 

Here  again  we  are  enlightened  by  the  United  States 
Labor  Commissioner.  He  has  gone  into  the  homes  of 
the  American  workingmen  and  inquired  minutely  into 
what  it  costs  to  maintain  the  worker  and  his  family, 
much  as  a  dealer  in  fine  stock  would  investigate  the 
cost  of  keeping  and  reproducing  Shorthorn  cattle  or 
Berkshire  hogs. 

We  are  told  that  the  expenses  necessary  to  keep  the 
household  in  fair  working  order  are,  on  an  average, 
$768.54.  This  goes  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Theoretically  the  workingman  in  America  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  live  in  a  mansion  and  own  a  piano  and  an 
automobile,  but  in  reality  he  does  not.  It  is  true  he 
makes  the  piano  and  the  automobile  and  he  builds  the 
mansion — but  he  does  not  own  them  nor  do&s  he  use 
them. 

He  does  not  spend  his  money  in  this  frivolous  man¬ 
ner — though  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Leach,  of  Chicago,  tells  a 
surprised  world  that  the  American  people  spend  $700,- 
000,000  on  jewelry,  $178,000,000  for  candy,  $80,000,- 
000  for  millinery  and  several  hundreds  of  other  mil¬ 
lions  for  various  luxurious  items,  but  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  these  luxuries  goes  into  the  homes  of 
the  working  class.  The  worker  needs  muscle.  His 
“necessities  are  necessities,' ”  observes  Hunter.  “Neces¬ 
sity's  sharp  pinch  is  like  a  steel  vise.  There  is  no 
give  to  it.  Necessity  is  like  flint  or  granite.  It  is  ir¬ 
resistible.  It  cannot  be  shuffled  or  altered." 
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So  the  workingman  goes  into  the  market  and  buys 
muscle-producing  food.  Commissioner  Wright  has 
also  itemized  the  expenditures  of  this  Sovereign  Work¬ 
ingman  of  America.  Here  is  the  list: 


Fresh  beef  . $50.05 

Salt  beef .  5.26 

Fresh  hog  products.  14.02 
Salt  hog  products...  13.89 

Other  meat  .  9.78 

Poultry .  9.49 

Fish .  8.01 

Eggs .  16.79 

Milk .  21.32 

Butter  .  28.76 

Cheese .  2.62 

Lard . . .  9.35 

Tea .  5.30 

Coffee  .  10.74 

Sugar .  15.76 

Molasses .  1.69 

Flour  and  meal  _  16.76 

Bread  .  12.44 

Rice  . 2.05 

Potatoes  .  12.93 

Other  vegetables  . . .  18.85 

Fruit .  16.52 

Vinegar  and  pickles.  4.12 

Other  food  .  20.40 


Rent . .  ...$  99.53 

Principal  and  inter¬ 
est  on  mortgage..  12.15 

Fuel  .  32.21 

Lighting  .  8.15 

Clothing  . 107.90 

Taxes .  5.76 

Insurance  ......  . .  20.98 

Organization  fees  . .  8.99 

Religious  purposes  .  7.60 

Charity  .  2.39 

Furniture  and  uten¬ 
sils  .  26.28 

Amusements  and 

vacations  .  12.30 

Books  and  Newspa¬ 
pers  .  8.88 

Intoxicating  liquors.  12.45 

Tobacco  . ; .  10.91 

Sickness  and  death.  20.52 
Other  purposes  -  45.14 


Total  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  . $768.54 


Look  it  over  carefully  and  see  if  you  discover  any 
expenditures  for  jewelry,  and  such.  I  don’t.  This  is 
the  standard  of  living  which  the  president  of  the 
United  States  declared  emphatically  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  told  prospective 
voters,  most  of  them  members  of  the  working  class, 
that  his  party  would  continue  to  be  good  t'o  them. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  slave  masters  of 
ante-bellum  times  were  as  good  to  {heir  slaves?  Did 
they  not  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing  *  and 
raiment,  and  a  place  to  sleep?  How  much  better  off 
is  the  American  white  slave  to-day? 

You  say  he  has  freedom?  Yes,  he  is  free  to  quit 
his  job  and  ask  for  another.  He  may  even  become  an 
employer,  and,  later  on,  a  capitalist — but  this  does  not 
change  the  relationship  of  the  two  great  classes  in 
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America.  For  every  workingman  who  becomes  a 
capitalist,  two  capitalists  are  shoved  down  into  the 
ranks  of  the  proletariat  to  become  competitors  in  the 
already  overcrowded  labor  market. 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
showing  exhibited  by  his  labor  commissioner's  report, 
we  must  assume  that  this  is  the  best  which  the  capi¬ 
talist  system  has  to  offer  to  the  American  working¬ 
man. 

He  is  to  have  the  munificent  sum  of  $12.29  for  va¬ 
cations  and  amusements.  “Recreation  and  recupera¬ 
tion,"  observes  one  writer,  “are  vital  necessities  to  the 
man  whose  work  is  hard,  intense  and  spurred  on  by 
the  feverish  competitive  spirit  of  American  life."  No 
one  will  deny  this,  yet  who  will  contend  that  the 
American  working  class  enjoys  that  recreation  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  healthy  physique?  Mr.  Wright 
finds  that  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
United  States  are  so  situated  that  they  can  take  a 
much-needed  vacation. 

Unable  to  do  this  the  worker  wears  away  his  life 
until  at  last  he  can  stand  the  strain  no  longer  and  he 
becomes  a  ward  upon  the  charitably  inclined. 

Professor  Edward  D.  Jones,  a  capitalist  economist,  says 
the  necessity  for  higher  wages  than  the  worker  now  re¬ 
ceives  “is  based  upon  the  observation  that,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  labor  on  the  market,  all  the  necessary 
and  legitimate  cost  of  producing  labor  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  wages  received.  Such  transactions  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  economical,  and  do  not  meet  the  claims  of  social 
justice.  Fair  wages  must  include  more  than  enough  to 
support  the  laborer  while  working,  and  must  cover  com¬ 
pensation  for  seasons  of  idleness  due  to  sickness,  old  age, 
youth,  lack  of  work,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  laborer.  Skill  must  be  so  paid  for  as  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  education  and  the  risk  of  failure.  The  wages 
of  those  who  work  should  include  enough  to  support  that 
proportion  of  every  normal  society  of  human  beings  which 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  earning  wages.  When  one  pays 
for  a  vase  he  pays  not  merely  for  the  one  given  him,  but 
for  part  of  those  which  have  been  ruined  in  the  making 
or  broken  in  handling,  so  the  cost  of  labor  should  include 
the  expenses  of  those  who  die  in  youth,  or  who,  in  age, 
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live  to  be  a  charge  upon  others.  As  the  vase  in  toshion 
must  pay  for  a  part  of  a  superseded  stock,  so  wa must 
take  account  of  superseded  skill.  If  these  elements 
in  the  social  cost  of  labor  are  not  provided  for  directly 
by  wage  payments,  they  must  be  surreptitiously  added  as 
public  or  private  charity.  If  withheld  entirely,  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  society  concerned  is  certain/5 

How  cramped  and  pit’iful-is  the  life  of  tfa e  man  who 
does  the  work  in  the  United  States  one  can  under¬ 
stand  by  glancing  at  the  itemized  list  of  his  expendi¬ 
tures,  which  is  reproduced  on  page  17. 

Twenty  dollars  is  spent  per  year  in  cat#s  of  sickness 
and  death.  Reduced  to  the  five  members  of  the  family, 
it  means  $bout  $4  per  year  for  each.  It  probably  cost 
the  slave  master  less  to  care  for  his  slaves,  but  the 
slave  was  not  under  the  severe  mental  strain  that  is 
the  lot  of  the  free  worker.  Medical  science  attributes 
to  mental  exhaustion  many  of  the  diseases  which  to¬ 
day  afflict  the  working  class.  Not  the  mental  exhaus¬ 
tion  which  comes  from  productive  labor — but  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  doer  and  the  endeavor 
to  keep  one’s  footing  in  the  fie^e  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence. 

Imagine  taking  one’s  wife  and  children  to  the  sea¬ 
side  on  $20  per  year! 

Imagine  one  taking  his  family  to. a  mountain  resort 
and  permitting  the  nature-starved  babe  to  breathe  the 
germless  air  on  that  sum ! 

Again  we  find  the  workingman  and  his  family  year¬ 
ly  spend  $26  for  furniture.  How  many  pianos  would 
that  provide?  This  sum  wouldn’t  furnish  a  dog  house 
for  a  second-rate  captain  of  industry — yet  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  furniture  a  workingman’s  home. 

Of  books  and  papers  he  has  a  supply — such  as  it  is. 
Eight  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  will  not  go  far 
towards  educating  a  family  of  growing  children  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  father  with  his  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  his  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and  the 
mother  with  an  occasional  book  and  a  household  jour¬ 
nal  or  two.  This  trifle  would  not  buy  Harry  Lehr’s 
cigars  for  a  day — yet  it  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
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means  of  educating  a  workingman' s  family  for  twelve 
months . 

Your  moralists  will  point  to  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
ingman  spends  $23.16  for  liquors  and  tobacco,  and 
they  will  tear  their  hair  while  pointing  to  the  evils 
which  follow  this  accursed  traffic — forgetting  that  it 
is  the  profits  from  the  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  which 
enable  the  government  to  carry  on  its  foreign  policy 
and  send  ships  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Orient! 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  they  ^  are  partners  with 
the  saloonkeeper,  the  distiller  and  the  brewer  in  de¬ 
bauching  mankind  for  a  few  miserable  dollars  of 
profit.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  White 
House  of  the  United  States  more  is  spent  in  a  day  for 
wines  and  tobacco  than  the  workingman’s  family 
spends  in  a  year.  They  overlook  the  fact  that'  the 
men  and  women  who  support  the  pulpits,  from  which 
are  hurled  these  diatribes  at  the  extravagance  of  the 
poor,  consume  many  millions  of  dollars  per  year  in 
champagne,  and  that  a  Morgan  will  in  one  day  spend 
more  for  wines  than  the  workingman  does  in  five 
years. 

One  hundred  and  seven  dollars  is  expected  to  clothe 
a  family  of  five  winter  and  summer — while  one  society 
woman  in  New  York  boasts  of  spending  $30,000  on 
her  wardrobe  !  An  Easter  bonnet  of  a  dame  of  fashion 
would  wipe  out  the  whole  sum.  And  you  wonder  that 
the  poor  sometimes  murmur  ? 

You  point  to  the  ,sum  expended  for  “other  pur¬ 
poses.”  You  tell  me  that  it  is  here  that  the  working 
class  gets  the  things  which  are  necessary  for  their 
welfare  and  happiness.  Search  the  list  carefully  and 
you  will  find  no  item  covering  the  sums  expended  for 
railroad  fare,  street  car  fare,  and  the  innumerable 
little  incidentals  which  capitalism  has  placed  so  clever¬ 
ly  in  the  Way  of  the  simple-minded  workingman  and 
his  family.  The  sum  expended  for  incidentals,  which 
you  point  to  as  covering  all  those  things  which  go  to 
make  life  pleasurable,  are  wiped  out  by  the  daily 
street  car  fare  extracted  from  the  workingmen  in  the 
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city,  and  by  the  horse  and  cart  used  by  the  miners  and 
other  workmen  in  going  to  and  from  their  places  of 
labor.  The  zvorker  follows  the  job — and  he  pays  hts 
own  expenses. 

But,  again,  you  point  to  the  fact  that  the  income  of 
the  average  American  family  of  five,  consisting  of 
husband,  mother  and  three  children,  is  $827.19,  while 
the  expenses  during  the  same  period  are  but  $768.54 — 
leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  workingman  and  his  family 
of  $58.65.  This  represents  the  savings  for  fifty-two 
weeks.  It  shows  a  surplus  of — think  of  it — a  little 
over^$i  per  week!  Is  this  not  a  munificent  sum? 
Here  is  a  family  of  five — -consisting  of  at  least  two 
wage  earners — by  dint  of  economy  and  denying  them¬ 
selves  many  of  the  little  things  which  you  consider 
actual  necessities  of  life — laying  by  for  future  emer¬ 
gencies  one  dollar  per  week !  Gracious,  generous  cap¬ 
italism  !  He  surely  must  be  an  ungrateful  man  who 
would  ask  for  more! 

But  here,  again,  we  see  the  clammy  hand  of  com¬ 
mercialism.  Is  the  workingman  and  his  family  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  this  little  horde, .  laid  by  with  such 
painstaking  care  and  denial?  What  do  you  gather 
from  the  long  list  of  defaulted  savings  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
the  countless  other  “safe”  institutions  where  the  work¬ 
ingman  is  invited  to  place  his  money  in  trust?  But 
the  danger  does  not  stop  here.  Grant  that  the  bank 
or  other  safe  deposit  institution  remains  intact.  The 
workingman  is  growing  old ;  for  twenty  years  he  has 
saved  and  the  little  home  is  nearly  paid  for.  Another 
year  and  the  place  will  be  out  of  debt. 

The  shop  closes  down! 

Out  of  work ! 

The  days  pass,  lengthening  into  weeks  and  months. 
The  interest  comes  due  on  the  mortgage — then  the 
principal.  Finally  the  sheriff  knocks  on  the  door, 
and  the  gray-haired  old  man  and  old  woman  are  in¬ 
vited  to  step  down  and  out.  And,  mayhap,  if  they 
do  not  move  fast  enough  to  suit  the  minion  of  the 
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law,  the  old  people  are  forcibly  told  to  move  on.  The 
capitalist  class  do  not  consider  these  matters — they 
are  but  trifles  to  them,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  the 
wealth  from  the  toil  of  these  people.  You  consider 
these  things  the  workings  of  a  divine  providence,  with 
which  politics  and  politicians  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  yet  when  you  go  to  Argentine,  Kan.,  the  people 
will  tell  you  that  it  was  the  smelter  trust  that  a  few 
years  ago  closed  the  big  smelters  and  caused  wide¬ 
spread  disaster  to  the  toilers.  It  was  Robert  T.  Lin¬ 
coln  who  closed  the  doors  of  Pullman-town  last  year 
and  set  7,000  men  and  their  families  adrift.  It  was 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  other  great  eastern  cor¬ 
porations  that  during  1904  discharged  more  than  75,- 
000  men,  making  homeless  that  many  families — wiping 
out  in  a  few  short  months  the  savings  of  years. 

No  slave  master  ever  evicted  the  aged  slave — nor 
did  he  fail  to  provide  him  with  a  job. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  statistics  of  Mr.  Wright  furnish  us  ample 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made  by 
writers  who  have  personally  investigated  the  home 
life  of  the  working  class.  Says  Robert  Hunter: 

In  the  same  cities,  and,  indeed,  everywhere,  there  are 
great  districts  of  people  who  are  up  before  dawn,  who 
wash,  dress  and  eat  breakfast,  kiss  wives  and  children, 
and  hurry  to  work  or  to  seek  for  work.  The  world 
rests  upon  their  shoulders;  it  moves  by  their  muscles; 
everything  would  stop  if,  for  any  reason,  they  should  de¬ 
cide  not  to  go  into  the  fields  and  factories  and  mines. 

But  the  world  is  so  organized  that  they  gain  enough  to 

live  upon  only  when  they  work;  should  they  cease,  they 
are  in  destitution  and  hunger.  The  more  fortunate  of  the 
laborers  are  but  a  few  weeks  from  actual  distress  when 
the  machines  are  stopped.  Upon  the  unskilled  masses 
want  is  constantly  pressing.  As  soon  as  employment 
ceases  suffering  stares  them  in  the  face.  They  are  the 
actual  producers  of  wealth,  who  have  no  home  nor  any  bit 
of  soil  which  they  can  call  their  own.  They  are  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  possess  no  topis  and  can  work  only  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  another.  In  the  main  they  live  miserably,  they 

know  not  why.  They  work  sore,  yet  gaining  nothing. 
They  know  the  meaning  of  hunger  and  the  dread  of  want. 
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They  love  their  wives  and  children.  They  try  to  retain 
their  self-respect.  They  have  some  ambition.  They  give 
to  neighbors  in  need,  yet  they  are  themselves  the  actual 
children  of  poverty. 

THE  WORKER’S  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Few  persons  in  the  United  States  Lave  not  read  of 
the  tenement  districts  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Jacob  Riis,  friend  and  co-laborer  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  has  done  much  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the 
manner  in  which  millions  of  the  lowest-paid  toilers 
live,  rear  their  young,  and  die  in  fetid  and  disease- 
infected  slum  districts.  Riis  has  been  making  a  gal¬ 
lant,  though  ineffective,  fight  against  the  slum.  In 
an  address  which  he  delivered  recently,  I  heard  him 
make  this  remark :  “Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  com¬ 
menced  this  fight,  there  were  40,000  windowless  rooms 
in  New  York.  To-day  there  are  360,000 — and  they 
exist  in  defiance  of  the  law.” 

Like  a  chronic  ulcer,  society  has  grown  used  to  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  sore  spots.  We  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  confined  to  these  cities.  But  it  isn’t, 
and  as  industrialism  grows  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
working  class  become  more  unbearable. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  aspires  to  be  the  “City  Beautiful/' 
It  is  the  home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Within  its 
limits  millions  of  dollars  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
captains  of  industry — it  is  a  typical  industrial  com¬ 
munity  of  the  more  decent  sort.  Its  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  the  working  class  in  Cleveland.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Republicans  will  not  use 
the  result  as  a  campaign  document.  From  the  report 
the  following  extracts  are  made: 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDUSTRY. 

A  few  generations  ago  a  man  depended  largely  upon  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  for  supplying  his  wants.  He  was 
largely  independent  of  the  labor 'of  others,  and  there  was, 
likewise,  small  demand  for  his  services.  As  a  result,  it 
w as  a#t  necessary  that  he  live  near  the  base  of  supplies, 
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and  in  direct  touch  with  thousands  of  other  men.  There 
was  practically  no  “labor  market.”  With  the  introduction 
of  machinery  came  an  industrial  revolution.  Mechanical 
was  largely  substituted  for  muscular  power,  and  the  fac¬ 
tory,  with  its  division  of  labor,  was  introduced.  Now 
men,  instead  of  being  independent  in  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  are  largely  interdependent.  The  head  of  the  family 
must  be  near  a  common  exchange,  where  his  services  will 
find  a  market  value.  The  clothing  which  he  wears,  and 
the  food  which  he  eats,  instead  of  being  provided  by  him¬ 
self  and  a  few  of  his  neighbors,  are  furnished  by  the  com¬ 
bined  labor  of  thousands  all  over  the  world.  In  exchange, 
his  labor  must  be  available  equally  to  those  thousands, 
through  the  medium  of  the  factory,  the  mill  or  the  ship¬ 
ping  house.  The  factory  operative,  the  shop  girl,  the 
street  vender,  the  boot-black,  all  must  be  near  the  scene 
of  the  day’s  work;  the  day  laborer  must  live  near  the 
center  of  his  field  of  action,  for  in  all  these  cases  the  time 
and  money  which  might  be  spent  in  transportation  are  im¬ 
portant  factors.  As  has  been  shown,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  present  industrial  system  this  resulted  in  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  small  cottage  near  the  center  of  industrial  acti¬ 
vity.  But  as  demand  for  labor  grew  greater  the  only  way 
in  which  increased  rent  charges  could  be  met  was  by  fill¬ 
ing  up  houses,  moving  into  smaller  apartments  and  taking 
lodgers — the  final  result  being  the  crowding  of  every  avail¬ 
able  corner  in  the  double-decker. 

THE  BROOD  OF  MISERY. 

It  was  gathered  that  immorality,  perverted  sexuality, 
drunkenness,  pauperism,  and  many  forms  of  debauchery, 
were  caused  in  some  instances,  in  others  abetted,  by  the 
indecent  overcrowding  which  existed;  high  death  rates;  a 
pitiful  increase  in  infant  mortality;  terrible  suffering 
among  little  children;  scrofula  and  congenital  diseases; 
opthalmia,  due  to  dark,  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded  rooms; 
sheer  exhaustion  and  inability  to  work;  encouragement  of 
infectious  diseases;  reducing  physical  stamina  and  thus 
producing  consumption  and  diseases  arising  from  genera) 
debility,  were  some  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding. 

BREEDING  SPOTS  FOR  DISEASE. 

They  are  inhabited  by  the  laboring  classes,  comprising 
people  of  alJ  nationalities,  living  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
borhoods  or  streets,  in  crowded  quarters,  engaged  in  ex¬ 
hausting  labor,  and  both  working  and  sleeping  in  unsani¬ 
tary  surroundings.  The  air  inside  these  houses  during 
the  cold  months  is  bad,  the  result  of  having  been  breathed 
over  and  over  again,  until  most  of  the  available  oxygen  is 
taken  from  it,  and  the  excretive  products  of  the  lungs 
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have  accumulated  in  it.  In  many  of  these  rooms,  especial¬ 
ly  those  of  the  mill  worker^,  from' two  to  six  people  sleep 
at  night,  and  when  off  to  work  this  room  is  occupied  as  a 
sleeping  apartment  hy  an  equal  number  of  night  laborers, 
who  sleep  during  the  day.  The  windows  are  kept  battened 
up  in  winter,  ventilation  being  a  thing  apparently  not 
thought  of. 

EAT,  SLEEP,  LIVE,  IN  ONE  ROOM. 

Mark  off  upon  your  floor  six  paces  in  one  direction  and 
seven  in  the  other  and  you  will  have  the  space  in  which 
over  50  per  cent  of  these  families  are  carrying  on  their  ex¬ 
istence.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  deceiving,  for  very  often  the  largest  families 
are  housed  in  the  smallest  quarters,  and  vice  versa.  For 
instance,  we  find  seven  people  living  in  two  rooms  with 
an  area  of  only  160  feet,  while  all  are  sleeping  in  a  single 
room. 

********** 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  apartments  examined  contained 
living  rooms  which  were  slept  in  as  well,  while  one-fifth 
of  all  apartments  had  every  room  used  for  both  living  and 
sleeping  purposes.  These  were  largely  two-room  apart¬ 
ments. 

More  serious  still,  of  course,  is  the  case  where  all  sleep 
in  a  single  room.  For  instance,  we  find  nine  people- 
father,  mother,  four  children,  and  three  lodgers — all  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  single  room.  Two  of  the  children  are  small, 
while  two  are  about  14  years  old.  The  moral  influence 
of  these  promiscuous  relations  must  be  most  demoralizing, 
Imagine  the  conditions  where  all  the  functions  of  living, 
including  cooking,  eating,  dressing,  sleeping,  bathing,  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  children,  are  carried  on  in  a  single  small 
room. 

BATHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  lack  of  bathing  provisions .  in  these  districts  is  so 
universal  as  to  make  a  table  showing  the  extent  of  their 
existence  unnecessary.  In  Block  1  there  is  not  a  single 
bath  tub;  in  Block  2  there  is  one;  in  Block  3  is  one;  in 
Block  4  six  were  found;  in  Block  5  two,  and  in  Blocks  6 
and  7  one.  In  other  words,  about  99  per  cent  of  the  people 
inhabiting  these  districts  are  absolutely  without  respecta¬ 
ble  provisions  for  bathing. 

THE  BETTER  WAY. 

If  our  forefathers  had  been  told  that  one  day  humanity 
would  have  at  its  disposal  all  the  engines  of  which  It  is 
to-day  possessed  to  maintain  and  defend  its  material  ex- 
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istence,  they  would  have  concluded,  first,  that  there  would 
be  an  augmentation  of  independence,  and,  in  consequence, 
happiness;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  sensible  decrease  in 
the  competition  for  the  necessities  of  life.  It  would  even 
have  been  permitted  them  to  think  that  the  simplification 
of  existence,  resulting  from  these  perfected  means  of  ac¬ 
tion,  would  bring  the  realization  of-  higher  morality.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  all  this  has  come  to  pass.  Neither  happiness,  so¬ 
cial  peace,  nor  power  for  good  increased. — Prom  Wagner’s 
“Simple  Life.”  Of  this  book  Roosevelt  said:  “I  am 
preaching  his  book  to  my  countrymen.” 

We  have  carefully  examined  Commissioner  Wright’s 
report  showing  the  per  cent  of  unemployed  in  the 
United  States;  side  by  side  with  his  statistical  tables 
we  have  placed  the  observations  of  trained  writers 
verifying  his  facts;  we  have  discovered  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  race  is  the  one  of  unemployment 
— it  looms  up  with  the  frightful  menace  of  a  derelict 
wreck  in  a  fog. 

We  have  seen  how  the  American  workingman  and 
his  family  live.  Side  by  side  we  have  placed  Mr. 
Wright’s  figures  and  the  conclusions  of  social  econo¬ 
mists  and  committees  appointed  by  capitalist,  munici¬ 
pal  and  national  officers;  we  have  seen  that  one-half 
of  the  working  population  is  unemployed  part  of  the 
year;  that  from  this  condition  grows  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  workingman  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren ;  we  have  read  Mr.  Wright’s  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  unemployment,  and  we  find  them  neatly  tab¬ 
ulated  ;  we  find  this  unemployment  is  caused  by  closed 
establishments,  slack  work,  inability  to  get  work, 
sickness,  etc.  Mr.  Wright  has  not  gone  back  of  these 
“causes.”  There  must  be  a  reason  why  these  estab¬ 
lishments  are  closed,  why  there  is  slack  work,  and 
why  men  and  women  willing  to  work  are  unable  to 
find  a  master. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange,  as  the  quotation  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  points  out,  that  with  the  vast  im¬ 
provements  society  has  made  in  its  productive  ma¬ 
chinery  there  should  be  such  a  terrible  strife  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  bread  ?  Let  us  look  into  this  and 
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see  if  we  cannot  discover  in  the  thing  itself  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Says  the  1900  Census  Report,  Volume  VII,  page 
123: 

A  factor  that  has  had  a  real  tendency  to  lower  the 
actual  average  earnings  of  the  wage-earner  in  many  indus¬ 
tries  is  the  displacement  of  th&  skilled  operative  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  permits  the  substitution  of  a  comparatively 
unskilled  machine  hand.  The  tendency  is  noticeable  in 
many  lines  of  industry.  Its  effects  are  two-fold:  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  employes  producing  the  same,  or  an 
increased  quality  of  product,  and  hence  to  lower  the  total 
wages  of  the  group;  and  to  reduce  the  average  rate  of 
wages  because  of  the  lower  degree  of  skill  required. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  ma¬ 
chinery  upon  the  condition  of  the  skilled  artisan  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  Although  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show  statistically,  the  effect  can,  in  some  degree, 

at  least,  be  measured  by  the  census  figures . In 

the  tanning  of  leather,  by  reason  of  improved  machinery, 
there  has  been  a  constantly  decreasing  demand  for  skilled 
workmen.  Women  and  children  are  now  performing  work 
formerly  done  by  men.  In  1890  a  “shaver,”  who  had  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  before  he  became 
a  skilled  workman,  received  as  high  as  $6  per  day  at  hand 
work.  In  1900  he  had  been  quite  generally  supplanted 
by  the  “handy  man,”  who  did  the  same  work  by  machin¬ 
ery,  accomplishing  four  times  as  much,  and  received  per¬ 
haps  a  third  of  the  pay.  From  the  table  it  appears  that 
to  produce  an  increase  of  18.5  per  cent  in  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  there  was  required  an  increase  ...  of  only  6.3 
per  cent  in  wages.  These  statistics  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  has  been  accomplished  very  largely 
through  utilization  of  new  and  improved  machinery  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  wage-earn¬ 
ers  and  wages  paid.  ...  Ip  the  boot  and  shoe  indus¬ 
try  an  increase  of  18.3  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products 
resulted  .  .  .  with  only  6.9  per  cent  increase  in  num¬ 

ber  of  wage-earners  and  an  apparent  decrease  of  2.5  per 
cent  in  wages  paid. 

Again,  Volume  VII,  page  134,  of  the  report  says: 

It  is  stated  in  the  special  report  on  the  boot  and  shoe 
Industry  that  the  machinery  capacity  employed  in  that 
industry  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  seven  months  of  the 
year  >all  the  boots  and  shoes  for  the  normal  annual  con¬ 
sumption. 

Now  you  begin  to  see  what  effect  the  introduction 
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of  improved  methods  has  upon  the  wage  earners,  and 
why  the  nation  is  confronted  with  an  unemployed 

problem. 

The  politicians  and  statesmen  have  been  unable  to 
solve  it.  They  stand  aghast  at  its  proportions — in¬ 
creasing  swiftly  with  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 

industry. 

Shall  we- destroy  the  machines?  No — that  would 
be  folly.  It  has  taken  thousands  of  years  of  cease¬ 
less  toil  and  the  sacrifice  of  innumerable  human  lives 
to  reach  the  point  we  have  on  the  adder  of  progress 
— and  we  can  take  no  backward  step.  We  have  seen 
the  hand  tool  and  the  individual  workman  grow  to 
the  great  machine  and  the  associated  groups  of  em¬ 
ployed  thousands;  we  have  seen  this  perfected  ma¬ 
chine  grouped  into  larger  and  larger  combinations — 
increasing  productivity  to  a  point  so  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  fathers  of  ioo  years  ago  that,  were  they 
alive  to-day,  it  would  appear  to  them  as  a  revised 
'edition  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.” 

As  men  become  familiar  with  the  facts  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  understand  the  situation — when  they 
bump  up  against  economic  conditions  which  put  them 
out  of  business  or  shove  them  down  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  they  begin  to  make  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problem. 

You  can  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  machine — if 
you  did  not  you  would  desire  a  return  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  times  of  your  fathers.  But  you  have  no  serious 
expectation  or  hope  that  the  “good  old  days”  will  re¬ 
turn.  You  would  not  exchange  the  passenger  train 
for  the  stage  coach,  nor  the  weaving  machine  of  to¬ 
day  for  the  hand  loom. 

The  world  would  starve  to  death  in  thirty  days 
were  it  possible  to  destroy  the  machinery  now  used 
and  return  to  the  primitive  tools  of  a  century  ago. 

Then  wherein  lies  the  trouble?  This:  The  ma¬ 
chine  to-day  is  owned  by  the  captain  of  industry  and 
a  small  group  of  his  fellows.  The  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity  goes  to  the  capitalist,  just  as  a  half  century  or 
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so  ago  the  child  born  on  the  plantation  of  slave  parents 
became  the  property  of  the  master — to  be  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  more  wealth. 

You  have  seen  from  the  figures  and  the  comments 
quoted  from  the  census  reports  that  as  productivity  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  wage  earners  decreased,  as  did 
likewise  wages. 

Suppose,  then,  we  take  the  ownership  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  from  a  few  individuals,  who  absorb  the  tre¬ 
mendous  social  values  created,  and  place  the  title  in 
the  men  who  use  them— in  society  in  general — and 
give  to  each  worker  his  proportion  of  what  is  cre¬ 
ated.  There  would  then  be  no  surplus  values  climbing 
up  into  millions  to  be  u.^ed  to  club  the  working  class 
into  misery  and  want  and  degradation. 


PRODUCT 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  income  which 
would  be  the  lot  of  the  worker  under  Socialism  and 
his  wages  to-day,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  iron 
industry. 

For  yopr  better  understanding,  I  have  made  twc 
drawings  which  you  will  study  carefully. 

In  the  diagram  on  this  page  you  will  fixd  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  black  column  the  progress  made  in  the 
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manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  small  black  column 
represents  the  average  number  of  tons  produced  in 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1870  for 
each  man  employed,  including  superintendents,  clerks, 
advancing  scale,  which  illustrates  the  growth  of  me¬ 
chanical  improvement  and  the  laborer's  skill  in 
handling  the  new  machines.  For  the  period  of  thirty 
years  the  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  per  marr  employed  of  about  600  per  cent.  To  put 
it  in  another  way — 

One  man  in  1900  turns  out  as  many  tons  of  pig 
iron  as  did  six  men  in  1870. 

The  light  columns  show  the  net  profit  reaped  by 
the  owners  of  the  mills  for  each  man  employed.  In 
1870  each  workman  created  a  surplus  value — net 
profit — of  $322.  In  thirty  years  it  increased  nearly 
300  per  cent. 

In  1S70  his  wages  for  making  66  tons  of  iron  were 
$453  Per  y^r.  The  next*  decade,  although  the  product 
of  his  hands  increased  and  the  profits  of  his  masters 
increased,  his  wages  fell  to  the  pitiful  sum  of  $6  per 
week.  In  1890  he  regained  the  ground  lost,  but  he 
first  must  add  many  millions  to  the  coffers  of  his  mas¬ 
ters.  The  climax  came  in  1900 — the  exploitation  of 
that  section  of  the  working  class  which  operated  the 
pig  iron  plants  had  well  night  reached  perfection. 
Note  the  length  of  the  1900  white  column,  represent¬ 
ing  profits,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  column  rep¬ 
resenting  wages.  A  study  of  this  diagram  will  give 
you  a  clear  understanding  of  •  the  operation  of  the 
wages  system  under  the  present  arrangement  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership. 

Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

When  the  workers  own  the  machinery — they  will 
not  “divide  up”  with  the  capitalist — profits  will  be 

eliminated. 

There  will  be  no  unemployed  problem,  because  with 
the  disappearance  of  this  surplus-value — (the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ^he  wages  paid  and  the  price  of  the 
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laborer’s  product  on  the  market) — there  can  be  no 
overproduction.  Each  worker  will  consume  what  he 
produces. 

To-day  an  improvement  in  machinery  means  loss 
of  work  to  millions — under  Socialism  it  would  mean 


an  increase  in  the  income  received  by  each  worker. 

It  is  in  your  power,  as  a  voter,  to  complete  this 
new  arrangement.  You  have  the  votes — and7  for  the 
present  at  least  you  have  the  opportunity  of  using 
them.  To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late. 

I  urge  you,  my  working  class  friend,  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  facts  and  figures  here  set  forth.  Draw  your 
own  conclusion — I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  you  if  you 
will  but  investigate. 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  LABOR. 


The  following-  table  is  taken  from  U.  S.  Labor  Bulletin,  No. 
S4.  It  is  compiled  from  the  thirteenth  Annual  Labor  Report! 
which  presents  in  detail  the  results  of  an  investigation  showing 
the  difference  in  time  required  to  produce  a  certain  number 
of  units  of  manufacture  by  the  hand  process  and  by  the  machine 
process.  The  report  is  out  of  print.  This  table  is  valuable 
and  should  be  preserved.  With  it  you  can  discover  at  a  glance 
the  difference  in  the  two  methods,  and  you  will  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  owners  of  the  machines  wax  rich  while  the 
worker  struggles  to  live.  For  instance,  under  the  old  hand 
method,  it  required  118  hours  to  make  one  landslide  plow.  To¬ 
day,  with  modern  machinery,  it  requires  less  than  four  hours. 
The  worker  to-day  produces  30  plows  in  the  same  length  of  time 
it  forrrierly  required  to  make  one  plow.  If  he  worked  in  the 
good  old  days  for  $1  per  day,  it  cost  his  boss  about  $11  in 
wages.  To-day  he  gets  $2  per  day  and  in  eleven  days  gets  $22 
in  wages.  For  this  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  he  gets 
30  plows.  In  other  words,  the  capitalist  doubles  his  wage  fund 
and  increases  his  wealth  30  times — or,  assuming  that  plows 
have  decreased  one-half  in  price,  he  still  has  wealth  15  times 
greater  than  did  his  predecessor.  The  laborer  gets  for  his  $2 
to-day  just  what  his  father  got  for  $1 — “his 'board  and  keep.” 
Go  down  the  list  and  you  will  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
figures  and  will  know  the  secret  of  capitalist  accumulation : 


Pitchforks — 50  pitchforks.  12-inch  tines . 

Plow — 1  landslide  plow,  oak  beams  and  handles 

Bags — 5,000  cotton  flour  sacks . 

Blank  books — 12  crown  ledgers,  8  *4x14  ^  inch¬ 
es,  400  pages,  full  sheep . 

Bookbinding — 500  12mo.  books,  320  page§,  full 

cloth  . 

Shoes — 10  pairs  men’s  fine  grade,  calf,  welt, 
lace  shoes,  single  soles,  soft  box  toes...... 

Boxes — 1,000  strawboard,  paper-covered,  shoe 
boxes,  11  V&x6x3  %  inches . . . 


- Hours- 


Hand 

Mthd. 

Mchn. 

Mthd. 

200.00 

118.00 

137.50 

12.83 

3.75 

28.33 

107.22 

13.74 

228.00 

59.96 

222.50 

29.66 

228.00 

34.60 
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Crackers — 1,600  pounds  graham  crackers, 

packed  . 

Carpet — 200  yards  ingrain  carpet,  cotton  warp, 
wool  filling,  1,088  ends,  26  picks  per  inch. .  . 
Carriage — 1  eliptlc  spring,  leather  top  buggy, 
piano  body,  dropped  axles,  banded  hubs, 

cloth  trimmings  . 

Watch  cases — 10  .  gold  hunting  watch  cases,  18 
size,  engine  turned,  “Barleycorn  shield" 

pattern  . 

Watch  movements — 1  key-wind  brass  hunting 

watch  movements,  18  size,  full  plate . 

Combs — 1  gross  horn  dressing  combs,  7x1% 
inches,  coarse  and  fine,  teeth  1%  inches. . . . 

Barrels — 100  flour  barrels,  patent  hoops . 

Hope — 800  pounds  %-inch  hemp  baling  rope. . . 
Corsets — 1  dozen  medium  sateen  corsets,  17 

eyelets  in  back . 

Hatchets — 12  dozen  No.  2  shingling  hatchets, 

22  pounds  per  dozen . . 

Firearms — 1  double-barreled,  breech-loading, 

hammerless  shotgun  . 

Pamphlets — Printing  and  binding  4,000  pam¬ 
phlets^  32  pages,  3%x6%  inches . 

Magazines — Folding,  stitching  and  covering 
2,000  copies  96-page  magazine,  6%x9% 

inches  . . . 

Newspapers — Printing  and  folding  36,000  pages 
Lithography — Printing  1,000  sheets  art  work, 

19x28  inches,  6  colors . 

Typesetting — 100,000  ems,  newspaper  work.  . . . 
Electrotyping — 100  electrotype  plates,  8%x7% 

inches  . , . . . . 

Engraving — 1  wood  cut  7%x9  inches,  same 

pattern  under  each  method . 

Envelopes — 60,000  No.  6%  plain  white  envelopes 

Butter — 600  pounds,  in  tubs.. . 

Shirts — 1  dozen  white  muslin  shirts,  plaited  lin¬ 
en  bosoms,  linen-covered  collars  and  cuffs 

attached . . . . . 

Lounges — 12  oak  frame,  round  end,  plush-cov¬ 
ered  lounges,  69x23  inches,  antique  finish. . 
Harness — 1  set  double  coach  harness,  traces  10 

stitches  per  inch  . . 

Granite — Dressing  150  square  feet . 

Agriculture. 

Barley — 100  bushels  . 

Carrots — 10  tons  long  orange . 

Corn — 60  bushels,  shelled,  stalks,  husks  and 

blades  cut  into  fodder  . 

Corn — 50  bushels,  husked,  stalks  left  in  field.. 

Cotton — Seed  cotton,  1,000  pounds . 

Hay — Harvesting  and  baling  8  tons  timothy . .  . 

Oats — 160  bushels  . 

Peas- — 60  bushels  . 

Potatoes — 500  bushels  . 

Rice — 10,000  pounds  rough . 

Rye — 100  bushels . 

Strawberries — 500  quarts  . 

Sweet  Potatoes — 50  bushels  . 

Tomatoes — 100  bushels . . . 


- Hours - - 


Hand 

Mthd. 

Mchn. 

Mthd. 

160.00 

35.56 

151.05 

64.86 

200.42 

39.14 

174.97 

35.55 

195.66 

6.51 

66.60 

50.60 

134.25 

12.48 

22.32 

17.00 

210.00 

18.95 

191.00 

54.93 

202.50 

58.38 

234.00 

5.00 

151.20 

216.00 

47.73 

1.08 

281.00 

209.60 

5.68 

45.45 

260.00 

89.50 

119.50 

217.33 

125.00 

36.00 

15.78 

12.50 

119.92 

15.68 

246.50 

46.00 

234.50 

243.00 

40.72 

19.00 

211.94 

160.17 

9.04 

79.35 

228.36 

48.44 

223.78 

284.00 

265.00 

192.50 

247.54 

235.16 

251,93 

216.64 

151.11 

216.22 

34.38 

18.91 
78.70 
92.53 

28.39 
114.08 

86.36 

64.55 

100.67 

84.42 

58.15 

89.92 
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Wheat — 50  bushels  . 

Mining . 

Coal — 50  tons  bituminous  . . . 

Quarrying. 

Drilling  granite — 60  2^-inch  holes,  iy2  feet 

deep,  in  granite  rock . 

Drilling  rock — 6  2-inch  holes,  12  feet  deep,  in 

hard,  blue  rock . . 

Granite — Quarrying  50  cubic  feet . 

Limestone — Quarrying  100  tons . 

Marble — Quarrying  72  cubic  feet . 

Red  rock — Quarrying  40  tons . 

Transportation ,  Etc. 

Loading  grain — Transferring  6,000  bushels 
wheat  from  storage  bins  or  elevators  to 

vessel  . 

Loading  ore — Loading  100  tons  iron  ore  on  cars 
Unloading  coal — Transferring  200  tons  from 
canal  boats  to  bins  400  feet  distant....... 

Unloading  cotton — Transferring  200  bales  from 
vessel  to  dock . „ . 


- Ho 

Hand 

Mthd. 

160.63 

urs - 

Mchn. 

Mthd. 

7.43 

171.05 

94.30 

178.35 

29.64 

180.00 

252.00 

115.28 

133.57 

205.33 

8.20 

65.50 

80.67 

26.08 

80.00 

222.00 

200.00 

53.60 

2.86 

240.00 

20.00 

240.00 

75.50 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ESTATES. 

The  wealthy  classes  $50,000 

and  over . 

The  well-to-do  classes  $50,- 

000  to  $5,000  . 

The  middle  classes  $5,000 

to  $500  . 

The  poorer  classes  under 
$500  . 


Aggregate  Average 
Number.  wealth.  wealth. 

125.000  $33,000,000,000  $264,000 

1,375,000  23,000,000,000  16,000 

5,500,000  8,200,000,000  1,500 

5,500,000  800,000,000  150 


Total  .  12,500,000  $65,000,000,000  $5,200 

— From  Charles  B.  Spahr’s  “Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
U.  S. ,”  p.  56. 

Per  Average  Aggregate  Per 

Class.  Families.  Cent.  Wealth.  Wealth.  Cent. 

Rich  .  125,000  1.0  $263,040  $32,880,000,000  54.8 

Middle .  1.362,500  10.9  14,180  19,320,000,000  32.2 

Poor  .  4,762,500  38.1  1,639  7,800,000,000  13.0 

Very  poor.  .  6,260,000  60.0  . 


Total  ...  11,100,000  100.0  $4,800  $60,000,000,000  100.0 


— From  John  Graham  Brooks’  “The  Social  Unrest/’ 

“I  do  not  personally  believe  that  trustworthy  statistical 
sources  exist  that  enable  one  to  make  tables  of  this  character 
that  are  more  than  mere  guesses  at  the  facts.  Yet,  if  it  were 
known  what  the  possessions  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  richest  families  In  the  United  States  are  the  result 
would  be  all  that  any  agitator  need  ask.”  How  many  liberties 
have  been  taken  with  Mr.  Spahr’s  figures  in  order  to  construct 
this  latter  table  I  do  not  know ;  it  can  be  said,  however,  that 
while  neither  his  figures  nor  those  of  Mr.  Holmes  have  escaped 
criticism  the  critics  have  not,  thus  far,  been  able  to  make  out 
a  case  against  them  which  necessitates  any  material  alteration 
either  of  the  handling  of  the  data  or  of  the  conclusions  finally 
drawn. — Robert  Hunter. 
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PER  CENT  OF  UNEMPLOYED  BY  OCCUPATION. 

These  tables  show  that  the  apparent  increase  in  1900  in  the 
proportion  of  those  out  of  employment  during1  some  part  of  the 
census  year  included  all  but  fifteen  of  the  140  groups  specified 
for  males  and  all  but  7  of  the  63  groups  specified  for  females. 


1 

OCCUPATION. 

|  Per  Cent  of  j 
Males  Unem-  1 
ployed  in  | 

l 

Per  Cent  of 
Females  Un¬ 
employed  in 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

Glassworkers  . . 

59.9 

53.1 

45.5 

39.1 

Plasterers  . 

56.1 

42.9 

.... 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) . 

55.5 

42.9 

.... 

Teachers  and  professors  . 

55.0 

30.8 

61.2 

88.1 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc . 

48.4 

43.6 

.... 

.... 

Fishermen  and  oystermen . 

46.3  • 

40.4 

.... 

.... 

Paper  hangers  . 

44.5 

28.0 

.... 

Laborers  (not  specific)  . 

44.3 

33.4 

44.1 

22.6 

Miners  and  quarrymen  . 

44.3 

47.9 

.... 

.... 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 

42.4 

31.1 

.... 

Carpenters  and  joiners  . 

41.4 

31.8 

.... 

Hat  and  cap  makers . 

41.0 

33.1 

3.49 

33.S 

Marble  and  stone  cutters . 

39.5 

30.3 

Roofers  and  slaters  . 

36.5 

26.8 

.... 

! 

Agricultural  laborers  . 

36.1 

17.2 

44.8 

18.1 

Wood  choppers  . 

35.2 

31.3 

.. . . 

.... 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employes .  . 

35.1 

31.7 

.... 

.... 

Stove,  furnace  and  grate  makers. 

34.7 

30.4 

.... 

.... 

Coopers  . 

34.3 

26.4 

.... 

.... 

Boatmen  and  sailors  . 

33.3 

28.8 

.... 

.... 

Potters . 

32.8 

30.7 

34.4 

40.0 

Other  food  preparers  . 

32.7 

23.3 

.... 

Seamstresses  . 

32.5 

18.0 

24.2 

13.1 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repair¬ 

ers  . 

31.7 

25.2 

42.5 

86.4 

Rubber  factory  operatives  . 

31.0 

38.0 

35.6 

40.9 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen . 

30.9 

29.5 

.... 

.... 

Silk  mill  operatives  . 

29.3 

27.4 

25.8 

24.S 

Iron  and  steel  workers  . 

28.1 

25.4 

.... 

Actors,  professional  showmen,  etc. 

27.8 

17.5 

39.1 

20.6 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  opera¬ 

tives  . 

27.2 

21.5 

31.1 

27.2 

Tailors  and  tailoresses  . 

27.0 

14.5 

26.4 

16.5 

Turpentine  farmers  and  laborers) 

Other  agricultural  pursuits  .  .  .  . ) 

26.4 

16.0 

.... 

Charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners. 

26.2 

26.4 

.... 

Tin  plate  and  tinware  makers .... 

25.9 

14.5 

.. . . 

Gold  and  silver  workers  . 

25.3 

18.7 

28.8 

27.4 

Wireworkers  . 

25.3 

17.0 

.... 

Broom  and  brush  makers . 

25.1 

20.7 

Carpet  factory  operatives . 

25.0 

25.6 

24.4 

23.9 

Leather  curriers  and  tanners .... 

24.8 

20.3 

.... 

Other  woodworkers  . 

24.6 

16.9 

Oth#r  metal  workers  . 

24.3 

16.6 

Other  textile  workers . 

23.8 

19.6 

22*.  i 

iV.o 

fifert,  collar  and  cuff  makers.  .  .  . 

23.7 

14.6 

22.1 

17.8 

Gli  1!  and  oil  well  work3  em- 

>*o7es  . . 

13.2 

. 
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OCCUPATION. 


Packers  and  shlpers . 

Other  miscellaneous  Industries . . . 
Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam- 

fitters  . 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers  . 

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers, 

etc . 

Cabinetmakers  . 

Upholsterers  . 

Dressmakers  . 

Butter  and  cheese  makers . 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  opera¬ 
tives  . 

Messenger  and  errand  and  office 

boys . 

Brassworkers  . 

Woolen  mill  operatives  . 

Bleachery  and  dye  works  opera¬ 
tives  . 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc. 

Boxmakers,  (paper) . 

Other  textile  mill  operatives . 

Other  chemical  workers  . 

Steam  boiler  makers . 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  loco¬ 
motive  . 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied)  . 

Wheelwrights  . 

Musiplans  and  teachers  of  music 

Glovemakers  . 

Servants  and  waiters . 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives . . 

Distillers  and  rectifiers  . 

Steam  railroad  employes  . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen. 

Nurses  and  midwives . 

Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers 
Printers,  lithographers  and  press¬ 
men  . 

Hostlers  . . 

Bookbinders  . . . 

Hucksters  and  peddlers . 

Housekeepers  and  stewards . 

Other  persons  in  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation  . 

Blacksmiths  . 

Machinists  . 

Harness  and  saddle  makers . 

Street  railway  employes . 

Cotton  mill  operatives . 

Engravers  . 

Porters  and  helpers  (in  stores, 


Per  Cent  of  j 
Males  Unem-  | 
ployed  in  | 


1900. 


1890. 


22.5  18.0 

22.1  20.2 


22.0  13.4 

22.0  20.4 


21.1 

20.9 

20.9 

20.8 

24.4 


16.8 

13.8 

15.0 

13.0 

27.7 


20.3 


31.6 


19.7 

19.6 

19.5 


12.2 

13.2 

22.0 


19.3 

19.3 
18.8 
18.7 
18.5 

18.4 


15.9 

15.9 

14.9 

20.7 
19.5 

16.8 


17.7 


14.9 


17.6 

17.4 

17.3 
17.1 
17.0 
16.9 

16.4 
15.8 

15.8 

16.8 
15.8 


14.4 

12.8 

11.1 

88.8 

9.8 


14.5 

15.6 
18.0 

10.5 

11.7 

11.6 


16.6 

14.7 

14.6 

14.6 

14.5 


9.6 

10.6 

9.9 

10.5 

10.8 


13.9 

13.7 

13.4 

13.3 

13.3 

13.1 

13.0 


10.6 

12.1 

10.8 

10.0 

9.9 

13.2 

9.7 


Per  Cent  of 
Females  Un¬ 
employed  in 


1900.  I  1890. 


26.0 

21.2 

21.3 

14.9 

19.8 

11.2 

20.0 

29.9 

21.0 

13.5 

21.  i 

*2*5*.  2 

*20.4 

iY.  i 

18.6 

18.7 

22*4 

11. 4 

20.0 

82.8 

14.8 

7.0 

21.1 

15.7 

*27.i 

18.4 

16.5 

11.0 

16.7 

13.  G 

14.3 

6.4 

9.1 

3.6 

14.9 

14.6 
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Per  Cent  of  Unemployed  by  Occupation. — Continued. 


1 

OCCUPATION. 

|  Per  Cent  of 
Males  Unem¬ 
ployed  in 

Per  Cent  of 
Females  Un¬ 
employed  in 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

etc . 

12.6 

7.4 

Bartenders  . 

12.5 

8.9 

,, . , 

..  .  . 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen, 
etc . 

12.3 

13.3 

8.7 

7.4 

Brewers  and  malsters . 

12.1 

8.6 

.... 

.. .  . 

Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers, 
etc . 

11.9 

9.0 

Electricians . ) 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.)  and  sur¬ 
veyors  . ) 

11.8 

9.9 

Model  and  pattern  makers . 

11.8 

9.7 

.... 

.... 

Millers  . 

11.6 

11.2 

.. . . 

Butchers  . 

11.5 

7.6 

..... 

Bakers  . 

11.3 

8.1 

9.9 

*5.2 

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  re¬ 
pairers  . 

11.3 

9.9 

11.9 

11.4 

Confectioners  . 

11.2 

7.6 

16.6 

8.5 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art . 

10.7 

7.0 

17.6 

7.4 

Stenographers  and  typewriters  .  . 

10.4 

6.5 

13.2 

9.1 

Janitors  and  sextons  . 

10.1 

7.8 

7.8 

5.0 

Photographers  . 

9.7 

7.5 

14.9 

9.7 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

9.6 

6.7 

10.7 

6.7 

Watchmen,  policemen*  firemen, 

etc . . . ) 

Other  domestic  and  personal  ser¬ 
vice  . ) 

8.9 

6.8 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen  . 

8.4 

5.6 

11.6 

*  6*4 

Milliners  . 

8.1 

6.1 

26.3 

13.1 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen  . 

7.9 

6.8 

.... 

Launderers  and  laundresses . 

7.9 

5.2 

19.7 

10.1 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . 

7.7 

5.6 

12.2 

6.7 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants  .  . . 

7.7 

5.0 

8.8 

6.4 

Farmers,  planters  and  overseers. 
Literary  and  scientific  persons  .  . 

7.7 

6.6 

6.2 

3.6 

7.5 

5.4 

11.6 

7.2 

Agents  . 

7.4 

4.8 

16.9 

9.8 

Clerks  and  copyists . 

7.3 

5.0 

9.6 

5.8 

Commercial  travelers . 

7.2 

5.4 

.... 

Architects,  designers,  draftsmen, 
etc . 

6.8 

4.5 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc .  . 

6.8 

6.1 

’  8.1 

*  *2.4 

Other  professional  service . 

5.8 

5.5 

Officials  (government)  . 

5.5 

4.6 

4.4 

3.3 

Foremen  and  overseers  . 

4.7 

5.4 

Restaurant  keepers  . 

4.7 

3.6 

*5.6 

"  2.7 

Boarding  and  lodging  house¬ 
keepers  . . 

4.4 

3.2 

2.7 

0.8 

Journalists  . 

4.0* 

3.0 

6.5 

4.2 

Clergymen  . 

3.6 

2.1 

7.5 

4.7 

Merchants  and  dealers  (whole¬ 
sale)  . . 

3.4 

3.6 

Bankers  and  brokers . 

3.3 

1.5 

.... 

.. .  . 

Dentists  . . . 

3.3 

2.4 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Undertakers  . 

3.2 

2.8 

.. . . 

.. .  . 
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Per  Cent  of  Unemployed  by  Occupation. — Continued. 


OCCUPATION. 

Per  Cent  of 
Males  Unem¬ 
ployed  in 

Per  Cent  of 
Females  Un¬ 
employed  in 

1909. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

Livery  stable  keepers . 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except 

3.1 

2.7 

.... 

wholesale)  . 

3.0 

2.3 

2.7 

1.8 

Hotel  keepers . 

2.9 

2.4 

2.8 

1.6 

Lc  wyers  . 

2.6 

1.8 

Saloon  keepers . 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 

2.6 

2.3 

'  1.7 

*  0.9 

(U.  S.) . . 

2.6 

2.4 

Officials  of  banks  and  companies. 

2.4 

3.7 

.... 

Physicians  and  surgeons . 

1.9 

1.4 

4.2 

*  *6.7 

Census,  1900,  Vol.  “Occupations,”  p.  ccxxxii. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Number  of  persons  in  each  main  class  of  occupations  unem¬ 
ployed  during  any  portion  of  the  census  year  compared  with 
the  total  number  so  occupied,  1890  and  1900: 


I  Persons  10  Yrs.  of  Age  and  over 
I  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 


i 

1 

Census  Years  and  Classes  of 
Occupations. 

1 

Unemployed. 

1  1 
j  Total. 

1 

Number. 

1  P.  Ct. 

1900. 

All  occupations . 

29,073,233 

6,468,964 

22 

.3 

Agricultural  pursuits . 

10,381,765 

|  2,144,689 

20 

.7 

Professional  service  . 

1,258,538 

|  330,566 

26 

.3 

Domestic  and  personal  service . .  . 

5,580,667 

j  1,568,121 

28 

.1 

Trade  and  transportation . 

4,766,964 

500,185 

10 

.5 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

pursuits  . . . 

7,085,309 

!  1,925*403 

27 

.  2 

1890. 

All  occupations  . 

23,318,183 

3,523,730 

15. 

,1 

Agricultural  pursuits  . 

9,148,448 

1,020,205 

11. 

,2 

Professional  service  . 

944.333 

I  142,574 

15. 

.1 

Domestic  and  personal  service.  .  . 

4.220,812 

|  799.272 

18. 

,9 

Trade  and  transportation . 

3,326,122 

262,871 

7 . 

9 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

1 

pursuits  . 

1 

5,678,468 

-  ! 

!  1,298,808 

1 

22 . 

9 
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A  comparison  shows  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  unemployed  comprehends  all  the  main  classes  of 
occupations,  and  both  sexes .  Pursuing  the  analysis  to  occupa¬ 
tions  in  detail  it  will  be  observed  that  the  result  remains  the 
same. 

Census,  1900,  Vol.  “Occupations,”  p.  cxxviii. 

Each  of  these  two  census  years  was  a  period  of  prosperity ; 
therefore,  the  economic  conditions  to  some  extent  were  similar, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  accurate  returns  at  the 
census  of  1890  and  1900  would  indicate  little  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  many  callings  at  least.  There 
are  reasons  for  accepting  the  figures  of  1900  as  more  correctly 
reflecting  the  actual  proportions  of  unemployment  than  did 
those  of  1890. — Census  Report,  Vol.  “Occupations,”  page  ccxxvi. 
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FRED  D.  WARREN'S  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE 
FEDERAL  COURT  AT  FORT  SCOTT, 
KANSAS. 

Yet,  vour  honor,  there  are  some  reasons  why  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  should  not  be  pronounced. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact 
that  this  case  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  kidnaping  of 
three  workmen  by  the  agents  of  the  great  mining  cor¬ 
porations,  with  the  connivance  of  the  State  officials 
of  Idaho  and  Colorado.  The  kidnaping  of  these  work¬ 
ingmen  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  President  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  rercrring  to  the  manner  in  which  these  working¬ 
men  were  taken  from  their  homes  as  kidnaping  I  wish 
it  understood  that  no  less  distinguished  a  personage 
than  Justice  McKenna  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  used  this  term  in  dissenting  from  the 
opinion  of  his  associates.  Justice  McKenna,  after  re¬ 
viewing  the  facts  laid  before  the  Supreme  Court,  said : 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  States,  through  their  officers, 
are  the  offenders.  They,  by  an  illegal  exertion  of  power, 
deprived  the  accused  of  a  constitutional  right.  .  .  . 
Kidnaping  is  a  crime,  pure  and  simple.  .  .  .  All  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  are  supposed  to  he  on  guard  against 
this.  .  .  .  But  how  is  it* when  the  law  becomes  the  kid¬ 
naper?  When  the  officers  of  the  law,  using  the  forms  and 
exerting  its  power,  become  abductors?  This  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tinction  without  a  difference — another  form  of  the  crime  of 
kidnaping,  distinguished  only  from  that  committed  by  an 
individual  by  circumstances.  If  a  State  may  say  to  one 
within  her  borders  and  upon  whom  her  process  is  served, 
“I  will  not  inquire  how  you  came  here;  I  must  execute 
my  laws  and  remit  you  to  proceedings  against  those  who 
have  wronged  you,”  may  she  so  plead  against  her  of¬ 
fenses?  May  she  claim  that  by  mere  physical  presence 
within  her  borders,  an  accused  person  is,  within  her  jur¬ 
isdiction,  denuded  of  his  constitutional  rights,  though  he 
has  been  brought  there  by  her  violence?  And  constitution¬ 
al  rights  the  accused  (the  three  working  men  I  have  al¬ 
luded  to)  in  this  case  certainly  did  have  and  valuable 
ones. 
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Justice  McKenna  voiced  my  views  and  the  view* 
of  every  law  abiding  citizen  on  this  important  matter 
touching  the  rights  of  the  individual.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  otherwise  and  refused  to 
grant  the  relief  asked  for  by  these  workingmen  and 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  by  every  consideration  of  fair  play  and 
justice. 

It  was  during  the  heat  of  this  struggle  between  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  the  wealthy  Mine 
Owners'  Association  of  the  west  that  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  offering  a  reward  for  ex-Governor  Taylor, 
who,  as  was  generally  known,  was  a  fugitive  from 
justice  from  his  home  state  of  Kentucky  and  in  hiding 
in  Indiana,  protected  from  the  service  of  requisition 
by  the  governor  of  Indiana,  whose  position  was  endors¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  every 
prominent  Republican  politician  and  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

Would  the  Supreme  Court  hold  to  its  opinion  that 
kidnaping  was  not  a  crime  if  the  victim  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  representative  of 
the  capitalist  class?  I  did  not  believe  that  the  $1,000 
I  offered  by  the  Appeal  would  induce  any  man  to 
undertake  the  abduction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  for  seven 
years  the  state  of  Kentucky  had  a  standing  reward  of 
$100,000  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  of  Governor 
Goebel,  for  which  crime  Taylor  had  been  indicted  by 
the  Franklin  county  grand  jury  in  January,  1900. 

But  I  did  expect  that  the  offer  of  this  reward  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  language  used  would  attract 
public  attention  to  the  kidnaping  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  felt  that  if  this  decision,  sanction¬ 
ing  the  kidnaping  of  poor  and  defenseless  workingmen 
by  rich  and  powerful  capitalists,  was  understood  by 
the  American  people  a  wave  of  protest  would  sweep 
Vhe  country  and  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  recede 
from  its  position  as  had  been  done  before,  notably  in 
the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  done  again. 
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This  Taylor  reward  was  circulated  through  the 
mails  in  a  manner  in  daily  use  by  banks,  private  de¬ 
tective  agencies,  Anti-Horse  Thief  Associations,  sher¬ 
iffs  and  marshals.  I  have  here  three  postal  cards 
mailed  by  national  and  state  bank's  offering  rewards 
for  the  arrest  of  men  whom  these  banks  allege  to 
have  committed  crime.  The  card  which  I  offer  for 
the  inspection  of  the  court,  it  will  be  noted,  bears  upon 
the  back  or  outside  of  the  card  in  large  letters,  figures 
and  characters  the  following  language :  “B.  B.  Bond, 
produce  dealer,  wanted  for  issuing  forged  Bills  of 
Lading.  $250  rewards  will  be  paid  by  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  his  arrest  and  deliv¬ 
ery  to  Nashville  authorities.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  language,  to  quote  this 
court’s  decision  on  our  demurrer  to  the  indictment, 
“is  calculated  to  impress  the  readers  of  the  language 
with  the  thought  that  Bond  was  guilty  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  some  crime  for  which  he  would  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Tennessee  authorities  if  captured  and  returned 
to  them.”  It  can  further  be  said,  following  the  court’s 
line  of  reasoning,  that  this  language  was  obviously  in¬ 
tended  by  the  First  National  Bank  to  reflect*  injurious¬ 
ly  upon  the  character  of  B.  B.  Bond,  and  from  its 
terms,  the  manner  and  style  in  which  it  was  displayed 
on  the  postal  card  is  calculated  to  have  that  effect. 

The  other  cards  contain  similar  language  and  dis¬ 
play.  This  is  characteristic  of  thousands  of  cards 
which  daily  pass  through  the  mails  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  in  not  a  single  instance  has  any  effort 
been  made  by  the  government  to  rid  the  mails  of  this 
objectionable  matter  and  protect  those  of  its  citizens 
who  are  fugitives  from  justice. 

My  arrest  and  conviction  is  the  first  instance  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  attempting  to 
bring  to  the  bar  of  justice  an  indicted  fugitive  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  I  alone,  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who,  according  to  the  rule  of  this 
court  and  the  opinion  of  the  district  attorney  and  His 
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assistant,  have  committed  substantially  the  same  act, 
should  be  singled  out  and  marked  for  prosecution. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Society  to-day  is 
divided  into  two  classes.  On  the  one  side  we  find  the 
work  people — men,  women  and  children,  who  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  but  by  their  hard 
labor.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  a  relatively  small 
group  of  men  who  own  the  land  and  the  tools  which 
these  people  must  have  access  to  if  they  are  to  live. 
It  is  the  primary  if  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  men 
who  own  this  productive  property  to  obtain  as  large 
profits  as  possible,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  work 
people  strive  constantly  to  increase  their  wages.  This 
creates  class  conflict. 

This  conflict  began  with  civilization  and  has  come 
dowm  under  varying  forms  to  this  day  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  increasing  intensity  so  long  as  a  small 
group  of  rich  men  are  permitted  to  lay  upon  the 
masses,  to  quote  Pope  Leo,  “A  yoke  little  better  than 
slavery.”  Discussing  the  ever  present  problem  of  la¬ 
bor  and  its  compensation,  John  Adams,  in  1776,  ob¬ 
served  : 

It  is  of  no  consequence  by  wbat  name  you  call  your 
people — whether  by  that  of  free  men  or  slaves.  In  some 
countries  the  laboring  poor  men  were  called  free  men;  in 
others  slaves;  but  the  difference  was  imaginary  only. 
What  matters  it  whether  a  landlord  employing  ten  labor¬ 
ers  on  his  farm  give  them  annually  as  much  as  will  buy 
the  necessities  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at 
first  hand? 

Coming  down  to  the  civil  war  period  we  find  that 
the  Charlestown  Baptist  Association  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1835,  discuss¬ 
ing  this  ever-with-us  problem  of  labor,  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  following  conclusion : 

It  amounts  in  effect  to  this,  whether  the  operatives  of  a 
country  shall  be  bought  and  sold  and  themselves  become 
property,  as  in  this  State,  or  whether  they  shall  become 
hirelings  and  their  labor  only  become  property,  as  in  some 
other  States. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  quotations,  clearly  re¬ 
flecting  the  opinion  of  the  revolutionary  and  civil  war 
periods,  that  the  master  class  recognized  no  difference 
between  the  chattel  slave  and  the  wage  hireling.  In 
1865  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  Scientific  Socialism, 
summed  up  the  labor  problem  in  the  following  striking 
sentence : 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  whether  a  man  works  three 
days  of  the  week  for  himself  on  his  own  held  and  three 
days  for  nothing  on  the  estate  of  his  lord,  or  whether  he 
works  in  the  factory  or  work  shop  six  hours  daily  for 
himself  and  six  hours  daily  for  his  employer,  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing. 

This  surplus  value  over  and  above  that  which  is 
required  by  the  slave,  the  serf  and  the  wage  worker 
to  maintain  his  physical  existence  is  the  portion  which 
the  master,  the  feudal  lord,  and  the  capitalist  have 
taken  by  force  of  arms  in  the  first  case,  by  ownership 
of  land  in  the  second  and  (by  ownership  of  tools  and 
cunningly  devised  laws  and  court  decisions  in  the  last 
instance. 

The  slave  master  built  up  a  civil  and  political  sys¬ 
tem  which  protected  his  right  of  property  in  the 
bodies  of  his  slaves  and  the  wealth  they  produced. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  back  in  the  history 
of  this  country  to  find  confirmation  of  this  statement. 
Prior  to  i860  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  by 
most  of  the  several  states,  backed  by  the  decisions  of 
federal  and  sta'te  courts,  had  for  their  object  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  slave  master  in  his  right  oi  ownership 
of  men,  women  and  children.  The  man  who  dared 
raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  exploitation  of 
Ac  black  man  was  branded  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try;  if  he  attempted  to  speak  he  was  thrown  in  jail; 
and  if  he  attempted  to  print  a  newspaper  voicing  his 
sentiments  his  press  was  destroyed  and  he  was  mobbed 
or  murdered. 

What  was  true  in  the  two  revolutionary  periods 
which  marked  the  disappearance  of  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  kingcraft  and  a  political  system  based 
on  chattel  slavery  is  true  to-day. 
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The  men  and  the  newspapers  that  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  men,  women  and  children  who  work 
in  the  fields,  factories  and  mines  of  this  nation  are 
marked  for  persecution  as  were  the  revolutionary  and 
abolition  editors  before  them.  For  ten  years  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason  I  have  been  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  ruling  class,  and  the  men  who  hope 
to  pick  up  the  crumbs  which  drop  from  the  tables 
of  the  great  captains  of  industry,  on  whose  will  em¬ 
ployment  depends  not  alone  in  the  industries  but  in 
the  government  and  municipal  service. 

The  postoffice  department  was  first  employed  to 
hamper  and  harass  the  Appeal  to  Reason  in  its  work 
of  education  and  enlightenment*.  The  most  absurd 
rules  and  regulations  were  specially  formulated  to 
apply,  as  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Mad¬ 
den  wired  to  the  Girard  postmaster,  “to  the  Appeal 
to  Reason/’  In  every  instance  where  our  right  to 
the  mails  was  questioned  the  Appeal  won  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory,  because  we  strictly  obeyed  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Then  the  aid  of  the  courts  was  invoked  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  the  postoffice  ‘  department  had  failed  to 
do.  The  courts  to-day,  as  prior  to  i860,  are  with  the 
owning  and  ruling  class.  Daily  this  fact  is  becoming 
more  apparent.  One  has  only,  to  refer  to  the  long 
list  of  decisions  in  which  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  are  opposed  to  verify  this  statement.  The- 
black-list  has  been  legalized  and  the  boycott  outlaw¬ 
ed.  The  injunction  has  been  used  with  telling  effect 
in  labor  controversies  to  terrorize  and  crush  the  men 
who  work,  while  it  has  proven  ineffective  and  of  no 
avail  when  directed  against  great  capitalist  interests, 
as  President  Roosevelt'  pointed  out  when  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  battle  with  the  great  packing  industries 

The  people  of  Missouri  in  their  capacity  as  sov¬ 
ereign  voters  recently  elected  a  governor  and  legisla¬ 
ture  on  a  platform  demanding  relief  from  railroad  ex¬ 
tortion.  A  fwo-cent  fare  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 
This  law  was  upheld  by  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
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The  railroads  went  to  the  federal  courts,  who,  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  nullified  the  will  of  three  millions 
of  people.  So  closely  allied  has  become  the  federal 
judiciary  of  this  country  to  the  great  corporations 
that  even  now  there  is  pending  in  Congress  a  resolu¬ 
tion  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  acts  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  federal  judges  who  have  prostituted  their 
high  office  to  the  profit  of  these  corporations,  three- 
fourths  of  which,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Governor  Hadley,  are  either  illegally  organized  or  un¬ 
lawfully  conducted. 

•  For  years  the  Appeal  to  Reason  has  been  waging, 
almost  single  handed,  a  fight  against  the  oppressive 
and  intolerable  industrial  and  political  conditions 
which  confront  this  country.  We  frankly  admit  hav¬ 
ing  been  unsparing  in  our  criticism  of  the  acts  of 
public  officials  and  the  courts  of  this  land.  We  have 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  I 
face  this  court  to-day  a  convicted  felon  in  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  respect  I 
covet. 

Whence  came  this  prosecution?  The  Kansas  City 
Journal  in  November,  1907,  editorially  stated  that 
the  department  of  justice  at  the  instance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  had  been  instructed  to  com¬ 
mence  proceedings  against  a  Socialist  sheet  at  Girard, 
Kansas.  I  do  not  know  the  Journal’s  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  from  facts  now 
in  my  possession  that  this  prosecution  of  the  Appeal 
to  Reason  has  been  directed  from  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  at  Washington. 

When  the  Pierson  envelope,  on  which  this  action  is 
based,  was  sent  to  the  postoffice  inspector  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  from  Los  Angeles,  that  gentleman  turned  it  over 
to  the  district  attorney.  The  district  attorney  return¬ 
ed  the  envelope  to  the  postoffice  inspector  with  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  ground  for  action.  The  in¬ 
spector  in  making  report  to  the  department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  marked  the  case  “closed.”  He  later  explained 
to  me  that  this  meant  that  so  far  as  the  district  of 
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Kansas  was  concerned  no  further  section  would  be 
taken.  But  soon  thereafter  wor/  was  received  from 
Washington,  so  the  assistant  district  attorney  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  presence  of  this  court,  that  there  had 
been  a  violation  of  the  law  and  that  the  case  must  be 
re-opened  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  district  attorney’s  office  at  Topeka,  however, 
revised  its  decision,  after  hearing  from  Washington, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  action  against  me.  One 
of  my  attorneys  journeyed  to  Washington  and  laid 
before  the  department  thousands  of  reward  cards,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Taylor  reward,  which  had  been  mailed 
from  nearly  every  city  in  the  Union.  When  my 
attorney  inquired  why  the  Appeal  was  singled  out  for 
prosecution  on  this  flimsy  charge  while  all  the  send¬ 
ers  of  these  other  cards  who  were  equally  culpable 
were  not  molested,  the  representative  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  produced  an 
armload  of  marked  copies  of  the  Appeal. 

Blue  pencil  marks  designating  certain  articles  in 
the  Appeal  indicated  that  this  paper  is  pretty  closely 
read  by  high  government  officials.  The  government 
official  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  reply  to  Darrow’s 
question  and  remarked,  “We  are  after  the  Appeal.” 

This  case  has  dragged  its  weary  way  through  this 
court  for  over  two  years,  continued  from  time  to  time 
at  the  instance  of  the  government.  I  submit  from 
these  facts  that  I  am  not  prosecuted  for  having  vio¬ 
lated  any  federal  law  but,  purely  because  of  my  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  and  my  work  in  behalf  of  the  working 
Class  of  this  Union. 

This  prosecution  is  not  unexpected  to  us.  As  plain¬ 
ly  stated  by  the  government  official  to  whom  our 
attorney  talked  in  Washington  it  is  evident  that  se¬ 
cret  service  agents  of  the  government  have  been  camp¬ 
ing  on  the  trail  of  the  Appeal  for  lo,  these  many 
years. 

Is  it  not  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  we  have 
observed  religiously  the  laws  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper  when  after  ten  years 
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of  effort  the  government  is  able  to  find  only  this  lone 
and  paltry  alleged  violation  ? 

Personally  I  feel  proud  of  this  record.  I  feel  no 
sense  of  guilt  nor  will  the  world  approve  this  convic¬ 
tion  when  the  truth  prevails  and  the  facts  are  known. 

The  government’s  witnesses  testified  here  on  the 
stand  that  I  submitted  to  them  copy  of  the  matter  I 
expected  to  mail  and  asked  whether  in  the  post¬ 
master's  judgment  it  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
federal  law.  That  official  after  looking  the  matter  up 
said  it  did  not,  and  I  want  to  say  here  that  during 
the  ten  years  of  my  connection  with  the  Appeal  to 
Reason  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  with 
the  postmaster  at  Girard  on  matters  relating  to  the 
postal  laws  and  in  no  instance  was  his  judgment  ever 
at  fault.  He  assured  me  that  in  his  judgment  the 
matter  I  proposed  mailing  was  identical  in  character 
with  the  thousands  of  postal  cards  mailed  at  his  office 
by  the  sheriff,  the  marshal  and  the  officers  of  the 
Anti-Horse  Thief  Association. 

In  submitting  to  this  court  these  postal  cards  mail¬ 
ed  by  bankers  it  is  not  my  intention  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  proceed  against  these  men  on  the 
evidence  furnished  by  me.  I  know  these  gentleman 
are  immune  from  prosecution  because  they  represent 
the  dominant  class  in  society  to-day.  The  rewards 
which  they  offer  are  for  men  who  have  committed 
crimes  against  property  and  in  the  prevailing  social 
system  the  property  of  the  rich  is  of  vastly  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand  the  editor  who  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  wage  slave  to-day,  has,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ruling  class,  committed  a  crime  against  existing 
institutions  for  daring  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  an  influential  member  of  the  dominant 
political  party. 

I  have  also  dared  to  criticize  a  decision  of  th«  high¬ 
est  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  Stages.  Judge 
West,  the  assistant  district  attorney  who  assisted  in 
my  prosecution,  in  his  argument  a  year  ago  last  No- 
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vember,  after  presenting  his  reasons  why  the  demurrer 
in  this  action  should  be  overruled,  closed  his  argument 
,  in  a  burst  of  passion  with  the  statement  that,  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  literature  was  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  contempt  and  discredit  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; ”  Is  criticism 
a  crime?  And  is  it  for  this  I  am  being  prosecuted? 

Smarting  under  the  vicious  attempt  of  the  English 
king  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  revolutionary  news¬ 
papers  during  the  period  preceding  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  first  amendment 
to  the  new  Constitution  was  made  to  provide  for  a 
free  press  and  free  speech,  always  and  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  sustaining  pillars  of  'free  institu¬ 
tions. 

Our  colonist  forefathers,  imbued  with  the  high 
ideals  embodied  in  their  immortal  declaration,  shoul¬ 
dered  their  guns  and  shot  to  death  the  divine  right 
of  kings;  and  then  the  cunning  enemies  of  democracy 
raised  in  its  stead  the  Supreme  Court  with  its  mr~ 
federal  arms  reaching  out  into  all  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  become  in  fact  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch  of  the  American  people.  No  measure 
of  relief  demanded  by  the  voters  of  this  nation,  en¬ 
acted  into  law  by  their  elected  representatives  and 
signed  by  the  President,  may  become  operative  with¬ 
out  their  judicial  sanction.  At  the  command  of  the 
Lords  of  Privilege  any  obnoxious  law  is  promptly  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  to-day 
more  real  power  over  the  people  than  is  vested  in  any 
monarch  of  the  old  world. 

The  late  Senator  Hanna  boasted  that  the  courts  are 
maintained  to  buttress  property  rights.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  denounced  a  federal  judge  for  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  law  in  the  government’s  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  beef  trust.  President  Taft,  in  his  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  speech,  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  same  question  in  referring  to  the  inability  of 
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the  poor  to  cope  in  the  courts  with  men  of  wealth. 
With  expressions  like  these  from  men  of  prominence, 
do  you  wonder  that  there  is  a  growing  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  people  of  this  nation  that  the  courts 
are  against  them? 

In  the  western  district  of  New  York  of  thirty  cases 
decided  in  favor  of  injured  employes,  twenty-eight 
were  reversed  in  favor  of  the  master  class  by  the 
higher  courts.  United  States  District  Attorney  Sims 
of  Chicago  was  waging  a  vigorous  fight  against  the 
white  slave  drivers  and  when  victory  was  almost  in 
his  grasp,  his  hand  was  paralyzed  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  virtually  put  an  end  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  unspeakable  infamy.  There 
are  property  interests  involved  in  the  wholesale  de¬ 
bauchery  of  young  girls  and  these  property  interests 
must  be  safeguarded  at  whatever  cost.  As  for  the 
girls  they  are  the  daughters  of  the  working  class  and 
in  point  of  value  are  not  to  be  compared  to  property. 

Our  modern  system  of  jurisprudence  is  a  survival 
of  medieval  times  when  judges  presided  by  right  of 
ownership  of  lands  and  castles  and  it  will  require  an¬ 
other  political  revolution  similar  to  that  of  1776  and 
that  of  i860  to  abolish  this  bulwark  of  special  priv¬ 
ilege  and  capitalist  exploitation. 

I  was  convicted  by  a  jury  composed  of  partisan 
‘Republicans.  It  was  shown  by  competent  evidence  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  court  to-day  that  two  of  the  jurors 
had  expressed  hostile  and  prejudicial  sentiments 
against  me.  Affidavits  herewith  filed  show  that  one 
of  the  jurors,  Mr.  Nelson,  became  deathly  sick  in 
•the  jury  room  and  he  affirms  that  it  was  because  of 
this  sickness  and  his  fear  of  death  unless  medical 
attention  could  be  secured  that  he  was  forced  into 
voting  for  a  conviction.  Again  it  is  shown  by  com¬ 
petent  evidence  introduced  at  this  hearing  that  the 
principal  witness  for  the  government,  ex-Governor 
Taylor,  made  statements  which  were  untrue.  He  stated 
that  at  the  time  the  reward  which  I  offered  was 
circulated  through  the  mails  he  was  not  a  fugitive 
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from  justice  nor  was  there  any  charge  pending  against 
him  of  a  criminal  nature  in  Kentucky.  Affidavits, 
state  records  and  letters  signed  by  Taylor  himself,  all 
on  file  in  this  court,  show  that  Taylor  had  been  in¬ 
dicted  and  that  for  seven  years  prior  to  the  offer  of 
our  reward  he  had  been  a  fugitive  from  justice  with 
a  price  on  his  head.  It  is  the  common  practice  in 
all  courts  that  where  the  defendant  can  show  that  a 
juror  in  qualifying  perjures  himself  a  new  trial  is 
granted.  Perjured  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cuting  witness  is  also  ground  for  a  new  trial  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases.  Of  course  I  understand  that  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  case.  The  whole  history  of  these 
proceedings  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  but  an  effort  to 
punish  me  because  of  my  political  views. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  ask¬ 
ing  the  mercy  or  leniency  of  this  court.  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  crime  and  there  is  festering  in  my  con¬ 
science  no  accusation  of  guilt,  but  if  my  conviction 
and  punishment  will  serve  to  rivet  public  attention 
upon  the  abuses  which  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  then 
I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  suffered  this  humiliation 
in  vain. 

After  all,  this  is  the  price  of  human  progress.  Why 
should  I  expect  immunity?  The  courts  have  ever 
been  and  are  today  the  bulwarks  of  the  ruling  class. 
Why  should  they  not  punish  offenders  against  that 
class  ? 

In  feudal  slavery  the  courts  sustained  the  feudal 
lords,  in  chattle  slavery  they  protected  the  slave  own¬ 
ers  and  in  wage  slavery  they  defend  the  industrial 
masters. 

Whoever  protests  for  the  sake  of  justice  or  in  the 
name  of  the  future  is  an  enemy  of  society  and  is  per¬ 
secuted  or  put  to  death. 

In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  characterizations  of  his¬ 
tory,  Charles  Sumner,  tracing  the  march  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  pointed  out  that  the  most  infamous  crimes 
against  the  liberty  and  progress  oi  the  human  rac& 
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had  been  sanctioned  by  the  so-called  courts  of  justice. 

This  case  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  mighty  struggle 
of  the  masses  for  emancipation.  Slowly,  painfully, 
proceeds  the  struggle  of  man  against  the  power  of 
mammon.  The  past  is  written  in  tears  and  blood. 
The  future  is  dim  and  unknown,  but  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  this  world-wide  struggle  is  not  in  doubt. 
Freedom  will  conquer  slavery,  truth  will  prevail  over 
error,  justice  will  triumph  over  injustice,  the  light 
will  vanquish  the  darkness,  and  humanity,  disen¬ 
thralled,  will  rise  resplendent  in  the  glory  of  universal 
brotherhood 
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This  new  book  will,  we  believe, 
prove  the  best  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  popular  text-book  of  socialism 
ever  written.  The  old  story  of  how 
the  earnings  of  the  laborer  are  taken 
from  him  by  the  capitalist  is  retold 
in  a  vivid  way  that  will  hold  the 
attention  of  even  a  careless  reader. 

The  author  shows  that  each  pro¬ 
ductive  laborer  in  the  United  States 
creates  daily  about  $10.00  worth  of 
goods,  figured  at  their  retail  selling 
prices.  The  laborer  gets  about 
$2.00  as  his  wages.  What  becomes 
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$1.00. 
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